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ROSSINF'S' TANTUM 'ERGO.* 


For, many, years, after, the production of Guillaume, Tell, 
we were accustomed:to-see in the musical! journals, whenever 
there was paucity of matter to interest the public, or, to speak 
with more rigid, exactitude, to fill up the papers, alternately 
with the anecdote of Porpora and Caffarelli, how the greatest of 

masters made his greatest of pupils sing one Solfeggio for three 
years, and then satisfied his impatience by declaring, &c., and 4 
few others of the same general, or if you will, particular in- 
terest, a paragraph to the effect that Rossini “‘ was composing 
for the Church.” So often was this paragraph repeated in its 
regular turn with the afore-mentioned, that the gentle readers 
of musical journals must have recognised in its stereotyped 
apparition an ominous indication of the stagnation of the tide in 
the affairs of music, and have been fully aware that there was 
nothing of intelligence to be recorded, nothing of want of 
intelligence to be exposed, whenever the old story of the 
devotion of the talents of the living-immortal author of the 
Barbiere to rausic of the Church filled its wonted place in the 
Miscellaneous column ; if indeed they were not—at least the 
most ungenerous of their numerous body—led to doubt whether 
the report had any foundation deeper than the abstract love 
of copy that induces truly disinterested and unprejudiced 
journalists to devote their “valuable space” to any and 
every matter in order as it first presents itself. The para- 
graph, as has been said, continued to haunt the musical 
journals for many years, and continued to be regarded as an 
omen, not that the Swan of Pesaro was composing for the 
Church, but that there was notliing else to be said in the 
musical journals, when suddenly, to the, astonishment of 
everybody concerned, not the least among whom were the 
editors of those greatly esteemed though sometimes traduced 
records of public events, and prompters of public opinion, 
the trueomination of the perpetual paragraph became manifest 
in.its fulfilment, the tongue of slander was hushed, the eyes 
of indifference were awakened, the type of the printers was 
distributed ; for Rossini really proved the fact of his compo- 
sition for the Church by the production of the Stabat Mater, 
and the publishers took zealous pains to: confirm this proof 
by their litigation , respecting. the work, and. equal care to 
corroborate. such confirmation by sedulously circulating all 
the particulars. 

Upon’ the announcement ‘of the Hymn to the Virgin, 


* “Tantum Ergo,” a due tenori e basso, cemposta di Gioacchino 
Rossini. Boosey & Co 





speculation, surmise, and suggestion, were for some while 
embusied with regard to the possible modification of the 
master’s style of writing with this yery important change in 
his style of subject. The appearance of the work and its 
instantaneous popularity established that Rossini was Rossini 
still; that, as in his last opera, he had dispensed with those 
profusely ornate vocal passages, of which (in the form he 
employed), he was the originator, that crowd his earlier works 
and often veil, though rarely obscure, yet sometimes stand 
wholly in the place of genial musical ideas; but that he 
sought to give an individuality to his sacred work, in defer- 
ence, doubtless, to the desired dulness that convention has 
established as an element of the sacred style and prescribes 
as the one and only model for all who aim at eminence 
therein, by the introduction of a masterpiece of bad fugues 
which disfigures the Stabat Mater, and’proves that the great 
dramatic composer had little talent, as the precedent of his 
former writings proves that he had little taste, for this severe 
class of music. 


Some few years later appeared the three very charming 
choruses, ‘‘ La Fede,” ‘ La Speranza,” and “ La Carita,” 
which if not for the Church, are surely of sacred tendency, 
in so far as regards the words, but in the music are precisely 
what we have every right to believe the same composer might 
and would have written to a secular subject. Charming it 
has been said they are, and it may be added that they pro- 
duce their charm by the manifestation of graceful prettiness— 
prettiness of so refined a character that it verges upon beauty; 
but, except that they have not the floridity of Rossini’s early 
operas (which would, of course, be impracticable in choral 
performance), there is nothing in style that distinguishes them 
from these works. 


Thus then we find that, as with other composers, greater 
and Jesser, Rossini’s Church style is identical with his 
secular, and may be regarded only as a different, perhaps less 
appropriate, application of his dramatic powers, dramatic 
in the sense of producing an effect in its situation, and ex- 
citing the hearers to sympathy with the illustrated action, 
though the illustration be through a possibly unnatural, 
possibly perverted medium. It is now to consider how far 
our composer has preserved his identity of style in the 
Tantum Ergo, the last of his productions that has come before 
the world. 

The Tantum Ergo is, it may be stated for the information 
of such as are unfamiliar with the Catholic service, a por 
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tion, the last two stanzas of the hymn * Panga Lingua,” 
most especially appropriated to the festival of Corpus 
Christi. It will from this be readily understood that the 
present is a far less important composition as to length than 
the Stabat Mater; being, in fact, a single piece of two move- 
ments, not a succession of pieces to form a continuous work. 
The fragment has been frequently set, as in the present 
instance, to form a complete piece of music, and, though the 
entire hymn is, more or less, employed upon one particulay 
occasion; the Zantum Ergo is sung as a salutation to the 
Host, indifferently with other portions of the ritual on any 
solemnization of the Mass. Rossini wrote the composition 
under notice, for the occasion of the solemn restitution of the 
Church of San Francesco at Bologna, on the 28th of Noveme 
ber, 1847. 
The words of the Zantum Ergo Sacramentum admit of no 
expression beyond the general one of devotion. The first 
stanza is set as an andante of very graceful character, beau- 
tifully written for the voices (how indeed could Rossini 
produce a vocal composition that should be otherwise ?) and 
containing many excellent effects of combination and re- 
sponses; it is certain to conciliate the singers, and, as a conse- 
quence of which certainty, it is sure to conciliate an audience, 
It is much more continuously melodious than the generality 
of Rossini’s slow movements, but not so decided a melody as 
many; it contains passages, especially for the first tenor 
that demand flexibility of voice, but none of those flights of 
florid execution, that chiefly characterise his Italian cava- 
tinas. 
The final stanza is set as a brilliant allegro, answering to 
the cabaletta of the modern opera. 
broad and clear, but more or less after the manner of Verdi, 
rather than of the best melodies ofits author. It must be ad- 
mitted that there is something of whimsicality in the manner in 
-which this is, at first, broken up between the three voices, 
and more in the manner in which the first line of the words 
is divided into question and response. ‘‘ Genitori” urges 
the bass, who is answered by the first tenor, ‘‘ Genitoque,” 
as if to say he was entirely mistaken and must allow the 
liberty to correct him ; then the second tenor repeats the first 
word in support of his friend bass, but is quietly and com- 
placently put down by the opposite party, with a satisfactory 
repetition of his assertion. There is a charming phrase and 
a beautiful vocal distribution on the words, “ Salus, honor, 
virtus quoque,” which cannot but be effective. Then follows 
& quantity of episodical matter that is much more laboured 
than interesting, equivalent to the tutti between the cabaletta 
and its repetition. The melody is then, according with the 


The opening melody is 


model movement, repeated ; but the singers are now all of a 
mind, the three voices being written, Verdiwise, in unison; an 
effect more boisterous than beautiful, but certain to gratify 
the musical taste, or want of taste as you may chance to 
esteem it, that now prevails in Italy. . A lengthened coda has 





some poitits which I. feel to ‘be "Diectale) where ‘the 
voices double ‘successively. the pass part above the aecom - 
panying harmony, and there is also introduced a sequence, 
much out of character with the style of the movement, but, 
it may be presumed, from its combination of syncopations 
with a moving bass, written in emulation of the classic 
writers whose Church music, having survived their secular 
compositions in precisely the same style, is now-a-days 
much more reverenced as an example than admired as a 
practice. After a recurrence of two bars to the andante, we 
have a rattling close on the convenient word “ Amen,” and 
a concluding symphony to impress upon our memory the 
chief melody of the allegro. 

The general style of the whole is more that of the present 
Italian composer than that of Rossini’s early works. The 
careful writing that characterises the scores of Guillaume 
Tell and the Stabat Mater is also observable in the present 
piece, but the ideas are not worthy of those works. There 
is an elaboration in the make-up passages that is uncon- 
genial with the natural spirit of the whole, and makes one 
suppose the author wanted to be “‘ fine,” and vainly believed 
that to be dull was to succeed. This remark applies espe- 
cially to the last allegro. 

Such is the latest composition of the author of the Barbiere. 
We may well suppose that had he continued writing for 
these last fiye-and-twenty years he would not have ex- 
changed his always evident fluency for the apparent uncon. 
genial effort of the piece before us; this is, however, a 
speculation, and, as such, futile. Seeing what is, and leaving 
what might haye been, there is little te regret in the living 
death of a composer the spontaneous productions of whose 
manifest genius have outlived the fashion of their day, the 
influence of their first striking freshness, and will remain 
popular as now, as ever, so long as melody is indispensable 
in music. 

G. A. MAcrARREN. 





CONCERT AT OSBORNE HOUSE. 


A grand concert was given at Osborne, by her Majesty, 
on Thursday, the 26th ultimo, it being the birth-day of his 
Royal Highness Prince Albert. The following was the pro- 


gramme :— 

Parte Pema. 
Terzetto, “ Angiol di Dio,” Madame Cas- 
tellan, Miss Bassano, and oy Gar- 
doni 
Lied, 


wide «. Gordigiani. 
“ Der Krieger und. sein Ross,” 
Herr F ‘ormes ls. G. Hélzel. 
Frihlingslied, “Durch den Wald, ” Mile. 

Anna Zerr_... . F. Mendelsgohn Bartholdy. 
Serenade, ‘ Qual suon,’ ’ Madame Cas- 
tellan and Signor Gardoni, (Le Tre 
Nozze) .. ‘ies 
Scene Parlando, "Wie Anders, Gretchen 
war dirs,” Mile. Anna Zerr, Madame 
Castellan, Miss Bassano, Signor Gar- 


Alary, 


Franz Schubert. 








doni,and Herr Formes, (Faust) 
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Parte Seconpa. 


Terzettino, “Die Glocke schlang schon 
Mitternacht,” Mlle. Anna Zerr, Miss 
Bassano, and Herr Formes, (Die Lus- 
tigen Weiber von Windsor) .._ .. 

Romanza, ‘Notte Tremenda,” Madame 


Otto Nicolai 


Castellan, (Theobaldo ed Isolina) Morlacchi. 
Sonnetto, “Chi l’estasi com’ io provato 
mai,” Signor Gardoni F. Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 


Duet, “ Folg’ dem Freunde,” Mile. Anna 
Zerr and Herr Formes, (Faust)... ... Spohr. 
Lied, ‘ Die Thrine,” Herr Formes G. Holel. 

Villanelle 4 Cing Voix, “ Pour les attraits 

_ de noble dame,” Madame Castellan, 
Mile. Anna Zerr, Miss Bassano, Signor 
Gardoni, and Herr Formes, (Marie 
Stuart) ... re 


Mrs. Anderson presided at the Pianoforte. 


Niedermeyer, 


ere aoe eee 





“WAS THAT THUNDER?” “NO! IT WAS ONLY 
JULLIEN’S OPERA.” 


(From Punch.) 


TuERe is no doubt that Jullien’s opera has made a great 
noise in the musical world. In fact, so great was the noise 
that we determined upon keeping away. ll the reports we 
heard were those of thunder. It did not contain an air but 
what there was thunder in it—and thunder, too, of the 
loudest description. Jullien, we were told, was a sort of 
Jupiter Tonans, who for five hours kept flinging his musical 
thunderbolts about in all directions, It was certain deafness 
for life to go near him ! 

The accidents of the opera, we were informed, had already 
been most numerous. The morning after the performance, 
the ground about Covent Garden had been found strewed 
with dead sparrows. No less than 1967 panes of glass had 
been broken, Every drop of table-beer in the neighbour- 
hood had been turned sour. The alphabet clock in the 
Strand had stopped at D minutes to L; and it was said that 
the Marquis of W.——, as he was passing the theatre about 
half-past ten ‘clock on the first night, had been bonnetted by 
one chimney-pot and grazed by several tiles. 

And all the above accidents had been attributed to the 
thunder that had crashed during the five hours and a half 
the opera of Peter the Great had been raging. Such severe 
shocks had never been experienced before. Nor had the 
effect upon the performers been less disastrous. Tamberlik 
had lost in the thunder-storm his unrivalled C in alt.” 
Poor Rommi’s hair in one night had turned completely 
white, Formes hadn’t slept since, Pretty Anna Zerr, 
when asked if she could hear, had answered that “ she prefer- 
red boiled mutton and turnips,” and serious fears were enter- 
tained for the safety of poor Jullien himself. It was gravely 
reported that, when blindfolded, he was puzzled to tell the 
difference between an ophicleide and a Jew’s harp. 

But we have heard every one of Verdi's operas, We have 
recollections of. the Row Polka. We have even heard de- 
bates in the House of Commons. Was it likely, therefore, 
that the mere chance of a headache would keep us away 
from an opera by such an old fayourite as Jullien? No! we 
think we should haye gone, even in defiance of the penalty 
of never having to hear Spooner again, 

_ Preparing for the worst, however, we stuffed our pockets 
full of wool. We listened to the First Act, and. were 
charmed. There is a chorus in it that is as fresh as anything 
Auber ever wrote. There is some dancing music that makes 


you long to rush upon the stage, and join init. There is 
a little noise in the act, but not sufficient to wake a child. 
We had no occasion to draw upon the friendly aid of our 
ee" ne 

e second act contains a little more thunder; but when 
we say that it is loaded full of war—as full as a cannon 
perhaps the thundering accompaniment may not be, ina mus 
sical measure, altogether out of place. Peter has to dictate 
the plan of his campaign. A series of flutes are not the best 
instruments té interpret such a martial subject. Then he 


| has to address his troops, and urge them on to glory. This 


could scarcely be done through the soft medium of a piccolo. 
After this follows the Battle of Pultawa. Well, a battle 
was never won yet to the inspiriting sound of a penn 
whistle, and so we must not blame Jullien too harshly if he 
has sent three military brass bands to follow the Russian 
army to “ Victory or Death.” It is not every battle, like 
the Battle of Prague, that is fought on a cottage piano ! 
But, after all, the thunder is very quiet: what our brothers 
of Yankees would call ‘ buttered thunder.” Compared to 
thunders we have heard in other operas, it is as soft as one of 
Mario’s serenades. For instance, it is as mild as milk, or a 
cigar, compared to the thunder that kept roaring, clap after 
clap (although none of them came from the audience), in M. 
Halévy’s Tempest ; we confess that once or twice we were a 
little stunned, but still our wool was no more exhausted than 
our patience. 

As for the cannonading, it had better be left out. It is 
not agreeable to sit in a box, and to imagine every minute a 
cannon-ball will come flying into it ! 

The third act breathes a little more quietly. There are 

love sighs in it, and tender passages. Occasionally a few 
black conspirators come and growl in front of the foot-lights, 
but they soon go about their business, murmuring, away be- 
hind the scenes; and then Peter and Catherine come on and 
make love so musically, that the old dandies in the stalls 
must imagine they are wearing their own hair again. After 
this follows a grand scene in the Kremlin, which, from its 
splendour, would make the mouth of an emperor water with 
envy. If Louis Napoleon ever is crowned, he cannot do 
better than send to Covent Garden, and borrow the last 
scene of Peter the Great. It almost dazzles you with its 
excess of splendour. You cannot look at it ‘without shut- 
ting your eyes. 
We left the theatre agreeably disappointed. Our stock of 
wool was not at all diminished, nor have we been deaf in the 
least since. We congratulate Jullien upon his success, and 
have some intention of presenting him with a lightning-con- 
ductor, that he can flourish, by way of a Jovian baton, in the 
orchestra. It might draw out the little thunder there is re- 
maining in his music. That taken away, Peter the Great 
would be the best opera produced in England since—since— 
the Devil's in it—since we don’t know when ! 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


SarurDAy night was the last of the subseription.. The 
entertainments consisted of the first act of Luerezia Borgia, 
and the entire opera of Ernani. The house was very full. 
In reference to Lucrezia Borgia, it is enough to say that 
Grisi and. Mario were both in excellent voice, and that the 
audience were as enthusiastic as ever about their merits. 
The east of Ernani, which had: not been given for some years 
at the Royal Italian Opera, presented an attractive novelty 








in Madame Bosio, who was’ the representative of Elvira, and 
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made a decided “ hit.” The comparative failure of this lady 
in the Elisir d’ Amore, some time ago, was in a great mea- 
sure redeemed on Thursday week by her clever singing as the 
Queen, in the Huguenots. Her Elvira was even an advance 
upon that. She sang the cavatina, “ Ernani involami,” re- 
markably well; and in the more dramatic situations of the 
opera—especially the trio with Ernani and Silva, in the last 
scene—displayed a far greater amount of fervour and senti- 
ment than had been expected. It is evident that the predi- 
lection of Madame Bosio is for the modern Italian school of 
lyric tragedy, in which she must be regarded as a valuable 
acquisition to the company. Her success was complete. 
She was compelled to repeat the largo of the opening cava- 
tina, and was recalled more than once during the evening. 
Signor Negrini’s Ernani was not better than his Pollio. 
Rarely has the bubble of “a continental reputation” so 
quickly burst as in the case of this gentleman, Signor Bar- 
tolini, the new barytone, appeared to more advantage on 
Saturday week than on previous occasions. His Carlo V. is 
better by many degrees than his Enrico (Lucia), and his Bel- 
core (L’Elisir). Signor Bartolini has a very fine voice ; he 
should master the art of vocalization, and make the most of 
it. There was a great deal to praise in Signor Marini’s Don 
Silva, which, though rough, was earnest and dignified. The 
opera was, on the whole, well executed, and the sensation 
produced by Madame Bosio gave a special interest to the 
performance. 

Since then, three extra nights, at reduced prices, have 
been given;—on Monday, the Prophéete; on Tuesday, 
Puritani; and on Wednesday, the Huguenots. Pietro il 
Grande was announced for Tuesday, but its performance was 
rendered impossible by the sudden indisposition of Tam- 
berlik, and the Puritani was substituted. The last-named 
opera affurded Madame Bosio an opportunity of adding 
another laurel to her brow. Her Elvira was an excellent 
performance ; we did not admire her singing in the polacca, 
but in the “ Qui la voce” it was admirably finished. On 
Wednesday, in consequence of the illness of Madame Bosio, 
who succeeded Madame Castellan, as the Queen, in the 
Huguencts, Madlle. Anna Zerr undertook the part of Mar- 
guerita di Valois at a very short notice, and despite of her 
singing in the German language—an evident drawback— 
achieved a great and legitimate triumph. Indeed, the music 
of the Queen may be said to have been heard in this country 
for the first time. Madlle, Anna Zerr was immensely ap- 
plauded in all her scenes. 

The season of 1852 has been less prosperous than that of 
1851, although the troupe was more numerous, and the ex- 
penses greater in consequence. The system of management 
pursued has been, in our opinon, a mistaken one. There 
have been too many experiments, and not a few of them un- 
successful. The desire to present novelty entitles the direc- 
tion to praise ; but the presentation of novelties quand méme 
is, we think, a mistake. With Mario and Tamberlik in the 
theatre, there was no assignable reason for bringing Ander, 
Gueymard, and Negrini—each too proud to aid the general 
effect as second tenor, yet not one calculated to render great 
service to the Royal Italian Opera in the capacity of first. 
The result was that Ander and Gueymard took parts which 
Tamberlik could have played better; and operas (Guillaume 
Tell, for example) which might have succeeded, were compa- 
rative failures. In the soprano department the same super- 
fluity declared itself. Grisi, of course, stands alone in her 
department ; but Castellan, Jullienne, Bosio, and Anna Zerr, 


being for the most part in the same line, stood in the way of 
each other. These ladies were all ambitious, zealous, and 
anxious to serve the establishment to which they belonged ; 
but, compelled to divide the repertoire among them, they 
could not have been individually satisfied. On the other 
hand, the important departments of comprimaria and contralto 
were feebly sustained by Mesdemoiselles Bertrandi and 
Seguin. Managers are loth to acknowledge the fact that an 
efficient ensemble is, in the end, a greater attraction, and a 
surer source of profit, than a multiplicity of “ stars.” A 
more “ showy ”-looking company was never engaged than 
that secured by Mr. Gye for the past season; there was a 
veritable embarras de richesses ; and yet it was hardly pos- 
sible to give one opera with all the necessary completeness. 

On glancing at the prospectus issued in March, it becomes 
our duty to record that several promises have been unful- 
filled. Among five operas new to the theatre, which were 
“ positively” to be produced, only three were given—Les 
Martyrs, Faust, and Pietro il Grande; the Comte Ory and 
Oberon being once more postponed sine die. Among the ad- 
vertised list of sopranos, we miss two important names. 
Madame Viardot and Madame Gazzaniga were both an- 
nounced, but neither of them appeared ; while no explana- 
tion of their absence was published. On the other hand, 
Madame Jullienne, Madame Bosio, and Signor Negrini were 
unmentioned in the prospectus, and their addition to the 
troupe must, therefore, be regarded as a “ bonus.” 

The Wagner business, no doubt, had as baneful an in- 
fluence upon Covent Garden as upon Her Majesty's Theatre. 
Mr. Gye has been much criticised in the matter, and we may 
at once state that we regard the engagement of Mademoiselle 
Wagner as one of the errors of the policy against which we 
have protested. Nevertheless, on the other hand, justice 
compels us to add that the advocates of the Royal Italian 
Opera have set up a feasible defence for its director. Ac- 
cording to their account, which we know of no good reason 
for doubting, although Mr. Gye had been many months in 
negotiation with Mademoiselle Wagner, he made no proposal to 
her, after being informed of her engagement with Mr. Lumley, 
that could in any way prejudice that engagement ; and it 
was not until apprised by Herr Wagner that the contract 
with Mr. Lumley was at an end, that Mr. Gye renewed his 
offers. Further, Mr. Gye did not propose to Mademoiselle 
Wagner any higher sum than that which he had tendered 
previous to her signing with the director of the elder esta- 
blishment. He shared the opinion of Herr Wagner, that the 
non-payment of the £300, at the stipulated period, annulled 
the first engagement, and he was fortified in this view by legal 
authorities at home and abroad. The Wagner letters to Lum- 
ley, Bacher, and others, which came to light in the Vice- 
Chancellor’s Court, were new to Mr. Gye, and had evidently 
been forgotten by Herr Wagner and his daughter. These, 
however, altered the complexion of the case ; and the upshot 
was, that Messrs. Gye and Lumley both found themselves 
claimants for the services of the celebrated German prima 
donna, and simultaneously advertised her appearance at their 
respective theatres. At this juncture (a fact which, though 
unknown to the public, is not the less authentic) Mr. Gye, 
with the consent of Mademoiselle Wagner, wrote to Mr. 
Lumley, proposing that the lady should divide her services 
between the two houses, and that the payment of her salary 
should be equally divided between the two directors. Mr. 
Lumley, however, declined the offer; he had stepped into the 





law courts, and had an eye to damages; the Wagner en- 
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thusiasm ceased to burn within him, and, content with Sophie 
Cruvelli, he no longer regretted Mdlle. Joanna. The tender, 
however, was fair enough on the part of Mr. Gye. Ourown 
opinion of the matter it is hardly necessary to reiterate, 
Whatever blame, reasonably or with prejudice, can be laid at 
the door of Mr. Gye, it is beyond a question that to the 
Wagners, father and daughter, must fall the greatest share of 
discredit. 

The theatre opened on Saturday, March 27, with Maria di 
Rohan, the same work with which Her Majesty’s Theatre 
subsequently inaugurated the season. The chief performers 
were Ronconi, Tamberlik, Madame Castellan, and Mademoi- 
selle Seguin, the new contralto. Ronconi’s Chevreuse had 
lost none of its power, and Tamberlik gave more importance 
than had ever before been given to the part of Chalais. Ma- 
dame Castellan, in Maria, was, as she always is, prepossess- 
ing; but Mademoiselle Seguin, as De Gondi, at once showed 
the audience that they had little to expect during the season 
in the contralto department. A nice voice, however, and a 
modest deportment, saved her from failure. The minor parts 
brought back Polonini, Rommi, and Soldi; the first one of 
the most talented and useful, the last one of the most eager 
and bustling of the subordinates. During the opera, the na- 
ture of the ballet force was made manifest in a divertissement, 
in which Mademoiselle Brussi, Mademoiselle Robert, M. 
Alexandre, the clever ballet-master, &c., appeared. Ma- 
demoiselle Louise Taglioni, though announced in the pro- 
spectus, has not been forthcoming during ‘the season. The 
opening night was not brilliant. All the dramatic talent of 
Ronconi, whose Chevreuse is in its way unparalleled, would 
fail to make so weak an opera as Maria di Rohon a favourite 
with the English public. On April Ist a work of a very 
different order was produced. Guillaume Tell, upon which 
the advocates of the Royal Italian Opera originally counted 
so much, had been played once in 1848, without success, 
and never since repeated. On the first occasion, Roger, 
the Frenchman, was the principal tenor. His place was now 
supplied by Herr Ander, from Vienna, whose advent had 
been heralded with unbounded eulogy. Herr Ander did 
not come up to what was expected of him, and, though he 
made no fiasco, created no sensation. He was wise enough 
not to attempt the “‘ Ut de poitrine,” but left that to Tam- 
berlik. On Tamberlik, indeed, the honourable task must 
rest of establishing the finest opera ever written by an 
Italian composer in the favour of the patrons and habitués of 
the Royal Italian Opera, who have hitherto regarded it with 
unmerited indifference, Ronconi’s Guillaume Tell produced 
a marked impression, and even the many alterations he was 
compelled to make in the music did not militate against his 
success. Madame Castellan was the Mathilde, and Made- 
moiselle Bellini—a young and improving singer, from whom 
something may be anticipated—Jemmy. Marini, the bass, 
who had been absent since 1848, reappeared in the smali 
part of Walter; Stigelli, the tenor (another German), sang 
the romance of the fisherman in Act I.; and Tagliafico—in 
his peculiar line one of the most valuable members of the 
company—made his rentrée as Gessler. The orchestra and 
chorus were superb; but the ballet, as usual, was injudi- 
ciously curtailed. The same sequel must be recorded as 
before—Rossini’s masterpiece has yet to be appreciated. 
Here was one of the first effects of the policy condemned in 
our preamble; had Tamberlik played Arnold the result 
might have been different, and Guillaume Tell have been 
productive to the treasury. The Queen attended the second 








performance of the opera; but it did not attract according to 
its deserts. Meanwhile the name of Mademoiselle Joanna 
Wagner, daily advertised by both houses, kept everything in 
abeyance, suspending the exertions of the managers, the 
plans of the speculators, and the interest of the public. 

On the 20th of April, Donizetti's French tragic opera, Les 
Martyrs, was represented for the first time in this country, 
and, in spite of the heaviness of the drama, with success. 
The début of Madame Jullienne, one of the “ etoiles” of the 
Paris and Brussels Operas, lent additional eclat to this per- 
formance ; and the masterly execution of Tamberlik, in the 
character of Poliuto, raised that admirable tenor another step 
in public esteem. The effect produced by these artists in 
the finale of the third act (aided by Ronconi, who played 
Severo), and in the duet of the fourth, at the passage of con- 
version, ‘Oh santa melodia,” will not easily be forgotten. 
The Martiri was one of those gorgeous spectacles for which 
the Royal Italian Opera is famous, and the strength of Mr. 
Costa’s band and chorus was exhibited to great advantage ; 
but, more suited to French than English audiences, its 
length, and the dulness of the first two acts, prevented it 
from becoming universally popular. The third and fourth 
acts, however, were frequently performed after other operas, 
and the quintet and duet (for Madame Jullienne and Tamber- 
lik) never failed to rouse the audience. 

Saturday, April 24, was the portentous evening on which 
Joanna Wagner was positively to make her first appearance, 
as Fides, in the Prophéte. All London went to Covent 
Garden ; but, alas! all London was doomed to be deceived. 
The fatal injunction would not be removed. Mr. Lumley’s 
admonition to the Wagners:—‘‘ Please to remember the 9th 
of November” (1851, the day the engagement wag signed), 
was but too effective ; and the Wagners became fully aware 
that England was not “ only to be valued for her money,” 
but also for her equity. In short, there was no Joanna, and 
no Proph‘te, on April 24; J Martiri was put up as a sub- 
stitute, and Tamberlik and Madame Jullienne made the 
audience forget their disappointment in the ‘ Santa melodia.” 
Thursday, in the same week, Grisi made her rentrée in 
Norma, and throwing her whole energies into the character, 
enraptured her hearers as in her best days. Tamberlik was 
Pollio, and Formes made his first appearance as Oroveso. 
Madlle. Bertrandi played Adalgisa—her best part. Norma 
was immediately followed by the Huguenots (May 1) for the 
rentrée of Mario. The great tenor was out of condition, 
and people began to say (not for the first time) that his voice 
was going—the fallacy of which assertion was triumphantly 
demonstrated somewhat later in the season. G isi made 
amends by singing and acting better than ever, as valentine; 
and Formes, as Marcel, was quite in his element. After 
Madlle. Seguin’s Urbano, which made every one sigh for 
Alboni, and Madame Castellan’s brilliant singing as Margaret, 
there was nothing else to note in the performance, except the 
somewhat careless manner in which the choruses were 
executed—a sign that some few rehearsals were necessary to 
freshen the memories of the choristers. Covent Garden 
cannot afford to trifle with its reputation in this particular, 
nor Mr. Costa with his; a perfect ensemble, above all things, 
is expected at the Royal Italian Opera. The. performance 
of Don Giovanni, on the following Thursday, is memorable 
as having been the most inefficient ever heard in the theatre. 
Ronconi failed for the first time in this country ; the character 
of Giovanni proving to be out of his line altogether. Tam- 
berlik’s “‘I1 mio tesoro,” and Tagliafico’s unsurpassable 
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Commendatore, were the features of the opera. The substi- 
tition of Marini for Formes, in Leporello, the best part of 
the latter, was a grave error. It is worth noting, that Mozart's 
chef d’cewvre has only been given onée this season at each of 
the Italian Operas, and that in both instances the perform- 
ance was below par. The loss of Don Giovanni from the 
repertoire will sensibly affect the treasury, which, up to this 
time, it has never failed to enrich by three or four productive 
representations. The matter calls for serious consideration. 
In Mozart’s J? Flauto Magico (May 11) Ronconi won back 
all his laurels by his inimitable Papageno, and the substi- 
tution of Castellan for Grisi in Pamina was an improvement. 
The Sarastro of Formes was as impressive and fine as the 
Tamino of Mario was tame and unsatisfactory. Madame 
Anna Zerr, one of the public’s most deserving favorites, made 
her Yentrée this evening as Astrafiammante, and ereated the 
game sensation as in the previous season by her wonderful 
éxecution of the two songs of the Queen of Night, sharing 
the honours of the evening with Formes. Stigelli’s Monos- 
tatos was excellent, and Madlle. Bellini’s Papagena remarks 
ably good for so young an artist. The performance, however, 
was not perfect. The great Italian singers have an objection 
to Zauberfléte; hence its rare appearance in the bills, which 
entails another loss upon the treasury. Managers, however, 
should accept for a maxim that Mozart’s music always draws, 
and act accordingly. This would be one way, among others, to 
protect themselves against singers whose names alone attract 
audiences, independently of the music they perform. No 
amount of rehearsals bestowed upon such a work as Zauber- 
flste would be thrown away ; let the finales and concerted 
pieces be thoroughly well done, and Mario and Grisi will evase 
to be indispensable. Lucia di? Lammermoor was produced on 
the 18th, with Anna Zerr, as Lucia; Herr Ander, as Edgardo; 
and Signor Bartolini, a new baritone, as Enrico. The opera 
did not create much sensation, although Mademoiselle Zerr 
exhibited some admirable traits of vocalisation, and the voice 
of Signor Bartolini was admired, while his singing and acting 
were criticised. The revival of Halévy’s La Juive, on the 
20th, was remarkable for the successful début of Gueymard, 
from the Grand Opera in Paris, who, nevertheless, appeared 
in no other opera during the rest of his engagement. Mad. 
Jullienne’s Rachel increased her reputation. The opera 
suffered by the loss of Castellan and Tamberlik, who were 
replaced by Madlle. Bertrandi and Herr Stigelli in the parts 
of Eudoxia and Leopoldo. The spectacle was as gorgeous 
as ever, and Madlle. Robert gained great applause in the 
ballet. The following day the first grand concert was given, 
which presented no novelty. The Puritani, on the 25th, gave 
Mario occasion to show that not only was his voice in admir- 
able condition, but that he could sing Bellini’s music as none 
but Rubini ever sang it before him, and act the part in a style 
of which his predecessor was incapable. Grisi was the Elvira. 
Lucrezia Borgia (June 1) retained all its old attraction. 
Grisi and Mario were never greater ; the death scene of the 
latter, stili more elaborated, again spell-bound the audience ; 
and Ronconi was an admirable substitute for Tamburini in 
the part of Alphonso. Maffeo Orsini, and the “ Brindisi,” 
once more conjured up visions of the inimitable Alboni, for 
whom there can be no substitute. On the 8th of June, Madame 
Jullienne was, for the third time, successful, as Alice in Robert 
le Diable, a part to which she had long been accustomed at 
home ; and Tamberlik again proved himself the best Robert 
Since Nourrit. Formes was ill, and Marini played Bertram, 
He had played it, however, it may 


at a few hours’ notice. 





be remembered, in 1848.. A great sensation was produced 
by Ronconi’s. appearance in the insignificant part of the 
Herald. L’Elisir d’Amore (June 15) was chiefly noticeable 
for Ronconi’s. Duleamara, which was more than éver incom- 
parable. Madame Bosio began well, but her debut as Adina 
was not very successful. Signor Galvani, another tenor 
(who had previously debutéd unsuccessfully in Sonnambula), 
was only respectable as Nemorino; and Signor Bartolini, 
the new barytone, though he did his utmost, could not make 
the audience forget the Beleore of Tamburini. In short, the 
weight of the opera rested on the shoulders of Ronconi, who 
supported it unflinchingly, and kept the audience in good 
humour whenever he was on the stage. Saturday, June 26, 
was memorable for Grisi’s first appearance as Fides, in the 
Prophéte—another added to her many successes, and another 
proof of the universality of her genius. As Madame Viar- 
dot’s arrival was uncertain, we cannot blame the manage- 
ment for giving the part to Grisi. The result, moreover, 
entirely justified the step, and the audience applauded Grisi 
as warmly as they had applauded her predecessor. An 
apology was circulated for Mario, who, nevertheless, sang 
well, acted well, and supported Grisi with all his energy. 
There was no novelty in the distribution of the charaeters ; 
but, from the reception of the opera, which was finely exe- 
cuted, it appeared that Meyerbeer’s dramatic music had lost 
none of its hold on the affections of the public. Otello was 
given (July 6) with even greater effect than last year. Tam- 
berlik’s Otello is decidedly his best performance ; and Grisi’s 
Desdemona it is needless. to praise. The Iago of Ronconi 
added greatly to the effect of the cast; and the duet with 
Otello, in which Tamberlik took the C sharp in alt with 
overwhelming power, was, as usual, the grand display of the 
evening. The new tenor, Signor Galvani, appeared to much 
more advantage in Roderigo than in Nemorino ; and Made- 
moiselle Cotti, a very useful comprimaria, deserved praise 
for her careful singing in Emilia. After Otello, the first act 
of the Barbiere (which, we should have said, was first given 
on the 27th of May), with Ronconi, Mario, Tagliafico, and 
Madame Castellan, changed the tears of the audience into 
smiles, and sent them home in good humour, in spite of the 
length of the performance. There certainly was never such 
a Figaro as Ronconi, and as certainly there was never such 
an Almaviva as Mario. Meanwhile, in the second represen- 
tation of Roberto, at which the Queen assisted, Formes re- 
sumed his part of Bertramo, and the performance was much 
improved; while Grisi had already appeared four times as 
Fides with augmenting success. Even those who com- 
plained of certain alterations in the music could not fail to 





admire her graceful and natural acting. 

It is enough to recur to the first performance of Spohr’s 
Faust (one of the masterpieces of the German School), under 
the perzonal direction of its celebrated composer, as an event 
which must render Thursday, July 15, memorable in the 
annals of the Royal Italian Opera. Our account of the re- 
ception of the opera and its author, and of the various per- 
formances of Ronconi, Formes, Tamberlik, Stigelli, Anna 
Zerr, and Castellan in the principal characters, is too recent 
to render further allusion necessary. aust was performed 
four times, thrice under the direction of Spohr, and once 
under that of Mr, Costa. It has added another imperish- 
able work to the repertoire, and swells the catalogue of the 
Don Giovannis, Figaros, Zauberflites, and Fidelios,—crea- 
tions that are independent alike of time and fashion. Anna 








Bolena was performed on July 27, with Grisi and Mario in 
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their old parts; and; August 10, Signor Negrini made his 
debut as Pollio, in Norma, with little or no success, dissipat- 
ing a “continental reputation” in a breath. Of the last 
and not the least event of the season, the production of M. 
Jullien’s first opera, Pietro tt Grande, the success of which, 
at first doubtful, is now confirmed beyond further question, 
enough has been very recently adduced. It has been per- 
formed four times. The public has issued a verdict in its 
favour, and there can be little doubt that Pietro il Grande 
will be a permanent feature in the repertoire of the Royal 
Italian Opera, 

We have already referred to the production of Ernani, 
and the three extra nights which brought the season to a 
brilliant termination. Mario never sang or acted in his 
whole career so wonderfully as in the Puritani, on Tuesday, 
except in the Huguenots, on Wednesday, when he sang 
and acted still better. He is indeed a rara avis, The 
disappointment about Jullien’s Pietro entailed a serious 
loss to the treasury of the theatre, and to the librarians 
who had let all their boxes, stalls, and tickets. 

The subscribers to the Royal Italian Opera can have no 
reasoi to complain. If variety of entertainment be a desi- 
deratum, they have had enough in all conscience. The pro- 
ductive operas have. been, as usual, the Huguenots, the Pro- 
phéte, and Lucrezia Borgia; but in the middle of the season, 
when Mario was singing his best, some great houses were 
attracted by J Puritani, and other Italian operas. Signor 
Tamberlik has been continually rising in the estimation of 
the public, and there is good reason to believe he will shortly 
replace Mario in the French operas of Meyerbeer, &c., less 
suited to the “ Italian tenor par excellence” than those of 
his own particular school, which his name and talent, com- 
bined with those of Grisi, will always suffice to keep upon 
the stage. Ronconi has never appeared to so great advan- 
tage, or laboured with such zeal and assiduity, as during the 
present season. Mademoiselle Zerr and Madame Jullienne 
are decided acquisitions. On the whole, indeed, there has 
never been a more effective working company, although the 
engagement of so many tenors and sopranos more than once 
gave occasion for an illustration of the adage, “ too many 
cooks spoil the broth.” Mr. Costa and his admirable or- 
chestra have been as conspicuous as ever; but Mr. Costa 
must positively look after the chorus-singers, and give them 
a few extra rehearsals in the established operas of the reper- 
toire ; otherwise the Huguenots, the Prophéte, &c., will be in 
danger of falling to pieces. In the decorative department 
the usual lavish prodigality has been displayed ; and Messrs. 
Grieve and Telbin have exhibited their accustomed talent in 
the scenery. The influence of M. Guerin on the costumes 
has also been of goou xcox!t (Pietro il Grande to wit). The 
ballet, although the p*omised divertissements were not given, 
has been competently managed by M. Alexandre, and the 
dancing of Mademoiselic Robert has always given eclat to 
the choregraphie entertainments. The recent introduction 
of the charming Russian danseuse, Mademoiselle Adrianoff, 
was also a feature; and the corps de ballet was supe- 
rior to that of last year. Only on two occasions has 
the public been disappointed by a change in the bills of 
the evening—once whet Mademoiselle Wagner was to ap- 
pear, and the injunction would not allow her; and once 
when La Sonnambula (with the new tenor, Galvani) was sub- 
stituted for something else. All drawbacks taken into con- 
sideration, it can hardly be denied that the management has 
done its best for its patrons, and the assurance that the 
Royal Italian Opera reopens in 1853 under {the direction of 


Mr. Frederick Gye will, we imagine, create a general feeling 
of satisfaction. If the present season has not been as pro- 
fitable as might have been expected, it may serve as a lesson 
to guide the direction in future. 





LONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER 
HALL. 


(From the Printed Report.) 


Tur fourth annual meeting of the above society was held 
in the lower hall on Monday, the 12th of July, 1852, the 
Rev. Charles Day in the chair, when the secretary read the 
following report : 


In presenting the report of the past year’s occurrences, the 
Committee of the London Sacred Harmonic Society feel a more 
than common degree of responsibility, and request an especial 
attention and forbearance from their subscribers and the public, 
whilst enunciating a brief detail of the events which have indeed 
stamped that period with a more than usually eventful character. 

Founded upon the great patriotic mem of endeavouring to 
encourage native talent, in the attainment of an art elevating at 
onee man’s moral and physical capacity, also (by the natural 
result of all combinations, having for their object one common 
good), to diffuse general philanthropy and a harmony, not merely 
of sound but of soul ;—this society has, under the blessings of Him 
whose honour its peculiar office seeks, been raised to its present 
high position, so that whilst its extent has been continually en- 
larged by fresh additions from those whose delight at its musical 
performanees has issued in zealous friendship for its. interests ; 
the scientific excellence which first won the public regard, elicits 
perpetual tributes of its undiminished admiration. 

Under these circumstances the society might be indeed stimu- 
lated to exultation; but the “thread of life is of a mingled yarn ;” 
ever some spectacle of envious malevolence defacing prospered 
integrity—as children blacken the white wall, sheerly from hatred 
of its whiteness—occurs, to remind us of the frailty of our nature, 
and to throw into painful, but at the same time profitable, exhibi- 
tion—if it stimulate, as it has done, real friends to a fresh exertion 
—the miserable contrast between impotent opposition, and the 
impregnable sufficiency of a righteous cause, 

“ As “ Charity suffereth long and is kind,” so your committee, 
in pursuance of such precept, would forbear further allusion to the 
enmity that the society has been exposed to during the past year, 
did not gratitude to the powerful supporters, whom that very en- 
mity has rallied round it, demand something more than a mere 
incidental notice. Suffice it that every species of attack, direct 
and indirect,—perverted reports to the public press,—insidious 
assailments when the confidence of supposed friendship has given 
opportunity for treacherous revelations of the private plans of the 
society,—suppression of facts,—invention of falsities;—misrepre- 
sentation, under the pretence of candour,—rivalry of performances, 
timed exactly to impede the attractiveness of the society, and at 
the same time (which perhaps has hitherto been unnoticed) to 
seriously injure the profession at large ;—an ostentatious parade of 
some slight imperfection incident to the very obstacles thus ¢re- 
ated ; every element, in short, of spleen and treachery has been 
employed to weaken the hold your society has upon the public ; 
yet, your committee have the pleasure of informing yeu. that the 
subscription list continues steady, and without a change ! 

This statement contains a great moral lesson, for as integrity 
has been the basis of the society’s structure, so the interests of 
truth are involved in this contest ; the inefficacy, then, of all such 
attempts have been proved, also the sure recoil of bafiled treason, 
upon the head of the traitor. It is the glory of the English nation 
that it detests double dealing; if a person. hasbeen guilty of a 
fault, let friendly rebuke privately correet him, or pubtic opportu- 
nity of meeting the charge be allowed for his exoneration ; as soon 
as it parts with the watchword of honour and integrity, this so- 
ciety wishes public confidence to part from itself also. For what 
has been its sin? Is it a fault in the Founder to have established 
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time and expense? Is he not the founder of both Harmonic 
bodies, and can either forget his services, much less impugn his 
motives, without base ingratitude to the one, and shameless obli- 
vion of the other? It is the battle which tries the soldier, and the 
storm the pilot ; and this society adheres gratefully to its conduc- 
tor, who, in parallel extremitics, has shown the courage of the one 
and the skill of the other. athe 

Your committee has said enough in justice to its own dignity 
and to you, aud feels it beneath both, to pursue the matter 
further. 

A tribute of gratitude is, indeed, due to those subscribers, who, 
from the first moment of intelligence that dishonourable acts were 
seeking to impair the society, and, along with it, to impoverish the 
musical. profession generally, have been unrelaxing in their efforts 
to maintain both, by procuring fresh patronage and support. This 
conduct, like mercy, will be twice blessed—* blessing both him 
that'gives and him that takes.” Your committee only trust that 
past events will not be allowed to terminate without their lesson, 
teaching hostility repentance, if only from the experience of its 
own impotency, and redoubling the exertions of friends towards 
those pursuits which have for their object, through harmonious 
praise, the glory of God, and {or their elements of conduct, the 
promotion of “peace on earth,” and a sincere “ goodwill towards 
man.” 

Your committee have to report, with regret, that during the past 
year, the Rev. George Roberts has resigned the office of president 
of the society ; but as the whole of the circumstances connected 
with such resignation were brought under the notice of, and fully 
discussed, at a general meeting, held on Monday, the 12th April, 
1852, and specially summoned for the purpose, in pursuance of a 
requisition signed by twelve members of the society; and the 
opinions of that meeting were so unmistakeably expressed, your 
committee feel themselves relieved from the trouble and necessity 
of making any further comment upon the subject. 

It is a source of much pleasure to your Committee to state 
that the office of president has been kindly accepted by the Rev. 
B. S. Ffinch, and that the Rev. O. F. Owen, and the Rev. R. Sale 
have also accepted the offices of Vice-Presidents ; and that these 
arrangements were unanimously confirmed by the vote of the 
special general meeting, held in the Minor Hall, on Monday, April 
12th, 1852. 

Your committee have much pleasure in testifying to the kind- 
ness and attention to the best interests of the society that have at 
ali times been displayed by the Rev. B. 8. Ffinch during the time 
he has filled the office of president of the society. 

Your committce would also refer, with equal pleasure, to the 
exertions of the Rev. O, F. Owen, and the Rev. R. Sale, the vice- 
presidents of the society, on its behalf, whom they have always 
found prompt and willing to render it every assistance in their 
power, as was particularly instanced by the kind and efficient 
manner in which the former gentleman presided over the special 
general meeting on the 12th of April last. 

Your committee regret to announce that another officer of the 
society, alluded to in a former report, has resigned the office he 
held as vice-president of the society. Your committee need only 
mention the name of the Rev. F. J. Stainforth, to elicit at the 
same time the regard and regret of its members. ‘This resignation 
took place about the time of the last annual meeting, but publicity 
was not given to it, as it was hoped it would yet be possible to 
retain his valuable counsel and assistance ; they regret, however, 
to add, that he felt unable to comply with the urgent request of 
your committee, but they have every reason to believe he sincerely 
wishes the society prosperity in the fullest sense of the word. 

They have also again torepeat, with undiminished pleasure, their 
full confidence in the integrity, perseverance, and zeal, manifested 
by the conductor, Mr. Surman, whose untiring exertions, and con- 
stant endeavours, both at the rehearsals and public performances, 
have been to develope the resources of the society. They ‘feel 
assured it is but necessary to state these facts, among many others, 
to elicit the sincere and continued attachment of the members to 
their indefatigable conductor, who, during the battle and in the 
breeze, has patiently and stedfastly pursued his path, and pro- 
duced results in music during his career, that will ever redound to 
his honour, and to the credit and renown of this society. 





During the season now ended, the society has given seyen public 
performances in the following order :—~ 


1851, Nov. 14th, Handel’s Belshazzar. 
Dec. 22nd, Handel’s Messiah, and a Christmas Anthem 
by Mr. G. W. Morgan. 
1852, Jan, 30th, Mendelssohn’s Elijah. 
Feb. 27th, Handel’s Samson. 
March 26th, Haydn’s Creation, and Dr. Elvey’s Anthem, 
“Tn that Day,” &c. 
April 30th, Mendelssohn’s Elijah. 
May 26th, Haydn’s Creation. 


For each of these performances, the subscribers received two 
tickets, except for the last, which was considered to be an extra 
night ; for this performance one ticket was, however, sent to each 
subscriber, making in the whole thirteen tickets during the season. 

Your committee have to notice that the amount of receipt for 
subscription, sale of tickets, &c., has not quite equalled the expen- 
diture ; this may be accounted for by the recoil consequent upon 
the excitement of last year, and considering the immense losses 
sustained by other societies, together with musical speculations, it 
has not shaken their confidence in the London Sacred Harmonic 
Society for a moment, and will only stimulate them to renewed 
and unceasing exertions on its behalf. 


We have been requested by several members of the London 
Sacred Harmonic Society to print the above, our first notice 
having been furnished us by a reporter. 





JERUSALEM. 
An Oratorio, by Henry Tueu Prerson. 


From the earliest specimens of musical composition to 
those of the present time, we trace in the works of the same 
masters no distinction of style between such as are adapted 
to sacred and to secular subjects. The art has progressed, 
and the style of music has been from age to age successively 
modified ; but the composers of each age have employed the 
harmonies and the phraseology and the forms of construction 
characteristic of their age indifferently in ‘both classes of 
writing, at most varying so far the expression from gravity 
to gaiety as the especial sense, not the general purport, of 
the words might suggest. Thus we find no ostensible, 
technical distinction between the Services, and Motets, and 
the Madrigals of the time of Palestrina, Byrd, Gibbons, and 
the galaxy of deeply skilled musicians among whom, if more 
familiar, these are scarcely more admirable than very many 
others. Later, the same ideas appear in the operas as in the 
anthems of Purcell, whose strong feeling for musical expres- 
sion invested these with a dramatic character that makes its 
striking effect even in the present day, and must at the 
period when he wrote, in the very infancy of the lyrical 
drama, have been more obviously analogous to that of the 
music of the theatre. We are unacquainted with any music 
to secular words of Bach, but his vast amount of instrumental 
compositions are identical in character with his choral 
music. With Handel it is so manifestly the case, that se- 
veral of his most popular sacred songs are adaptations since 
his death of Scriptural words to his opera music. Again, 
with Haydn, with Mozart, and with Beethoven, the same 
remark applies; and, in our time, with Spohr and with 
Mendelssohn the truth of it is no less conspicuous. 

Opposed to this singleness of style in each individual 
composer, is a prejudice that has for some time prevailed in 
England, to the effect that music for the Church Service is 
represented in the works of the cathedral writers of the 
Elizabethan era, and that music for the oratorio is exampled 
only in the writings of Handel. The result of this prejudice 
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is that we are accustomed to see services, and anthems, and 
other compositions for the Church, written in Alla breve 
time, namely, with four minims in a bar; but with the ex- 
ception of a conventional florid resolution of the discord of 
the suspended fourth, containing nothing more than the no- 
tation in common with the style they purpose to emulate ; 
and, that we have had from time to time, from successive 
doctors of music, oratorios replete with infinite divisions, 
diatonic sequences, bad fugues, florid passages for the trum- 
pet, moving basses, and great prominence of the tone of the 
oboe. The brilliant success of The Last Judgment, and the 
glorious effect produced by St. Paul, had little or no in- 
fluence in convincing the composers of this country that 
sacred and twaddling were not synonymous terms as ap- 
plied to musical composition. Sinee the production and 
the consequent boundless admiration of Elijah, the supposed 
necessity to imitate Handel in oratorio writing has been 
broken through with some considerable success; and if oc- 
casionally a partial resemblance to Mendelssohn have sup- 
plied its place, this is less to be noticed, and far less to be 
deprecated; since it is natural, as proved by the example of 
all times in literature no less than in music, that the style of 
a great master should influence that of contemporaneous 
writers, and music produced under such influence must be 
more genial, and even more spontaneous, than any composed 
in designed imitation of the mannerisms of an age witl 
which we have now little or nothing in sympathy, since, as 
the course of education and the external circumstances that 
induced the style peculiar to that age have passed away, we 
can now only imitate the mannerisms, never identify our- 
selves with the style. 

In Mr. Pierson’s new work it is particularly to be noticed 
that he has throughout aimed to write in a style original 
and individual to- himself, and in respect of originality he 
has certainly succeeded. It would be invidious to antici- 
pate the effect of the first performance of a composition of 
this magnitude by giving a private opinion upon what should 
be left to the judgment of the public; I shall not, therefore, 
criticise the merits of Mr. Pierson’s peculiarities, but rather, 
as a duty to one who has sufficient strength of mind to think 
for himself, at a time when to yield to the influences of our 
daily experience in the art would be at least no dishonour 
to an artist, call attention to such of these peculiarities as 
manifest themselves to me upon a careful perusal of the 
oratorio, which might to an unpractised listener upon a single 
hearing be less clearly understood, and possibly on this ac- 
count fail of the effect they are calculated to produce. 

The first thing to be noticed as a characteristic of Mr. 
Pierson’s style is his habit of extending the accepted 
rhythmical divisions, which gives a vagueness to his phrases 
that, until one becomes familiar with the manner, renders it 
difficult to appreciate, or even to define them. 

The plan of the movements next calls for remark, as de- 
parting widely from models ofthe great masters, which until the 
dawn of what I have heard named the esthetic school, were 
not the highest, but the only authority for musical construc- 
tion. The philosophical principles upon which the very im- 
portant essential of form in musical composition is based, are 
not here for discussion; the form first indicated in the 
works of Bach, Scarlatti, Handel, and the composers of their 
period, has been gradually developed in the writings of sub- 
sequent musicians ; but however successively the form has 
been modified, or, to speak better, extended, the principles 
upon which it was originally founded have never been disre- 





garded. So long has this one general form prevailed with 
musicians, and so entirely successful has been its applica- 
tion with all possible varieties of detail, that it has been fully 
proved to be inexhaustible; it has been supposed also to 
be indispensable ; but the enlarged views of the present day 
teach us the fallacy of so arbitrary a doctrine, and lead us to 
believe that nothing is indispensable to a work of art but and 
only beauty, and that the manifestation of this is not re- 
stricted to any particular form, although the accumulated 
experience of all the greatest intelligence that has been ex- 
ercised in our art, tends to prove that every essential of 
beauty, and especially the very important combination of 
symmetry with variety, are fulfilled in the form that has, 
under various modifications, been so long established. It is 
of no little value to the art that some experiments should be 
made to institute some entirely new form which, if the prin- 
ciples of musical construction could still be preserved, might 
be equally successful with that which is universally familiar, 
and might thus extend the field of the composer’s imagina- 
tion. Many such experiments have of late been tried, and 
the respective partisans of the several experimentalists find 
or fancy merit ineach; for my part, 1 freely acknowledge 
that the apparent design to be original, which I trace for the 
first time in some of the later compositions of Beethoven, 
and which so characterises the so-called xsthetic school to 
which I have alluded, may sometimes’ obscure the efforts of 
real genius, but more frequently mystifies the weakness or 
the total absence of ideas. This remark applies not, how- 
ever, to the present work. 

Mr. Pierson employs the chromatic, or free style of har- 
mony, without reserve, and his modulations are very fre- 
quent, and often very daring; he hesitates not to pass into 
exceedingly extraneous keys, and by such transitions pro- 
duces many striking effects. He is evidently not fluent in 
the employment of the resources of counterpoint, but this 
need by no means result from his want of genius, or even 
from his want of education, so much as from his disinelina- 
tion to that style of writing—at least there is the precedent 
of Beethoven, to whom we can deny none of the qualities of 
nature or art that constitute a musician, who rarely or never 
succeeded in fugal composition. 

One important feature throughout the work is the Arioso 
Recitative, which consists of phrases of a more or less melo- 
dious character, in measure, but wholly without rhythm. 
This is original only in respect of its being employed almost 
throughout the whole work in place of the declamatory reci- 
tative with which all are familiar, and even thus applied it is 
not without example in some works of German authors un- 
known in this country. This character of composition may 
be much more interesting to an author than the usual style 
of recitative, but it restrains, to a great extent, the singer, 
and is by no means easily appreciable by an andience, to 
whom it must at first appear as something between song 
without tune and recitative. without declamation. It is not, 
when successfully written, without merit nor without a very 
considerable degree of interest; but it needs that to under- 
stand it the audience should be so far, prepared for the 
composer’s meaning as not to expect from it anything differ- 
ent from what he intends, 

The voicing, to speak generally, is, throughout the ora- 
torio, not felicitous—the tenor being made frequently to 
conclude phrases in the lower part of his. register, where few 
if any voices can produce effect, and the soprano having 
many sustained passages with syllables upon very high if 
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not extreme notes, which must be difficult of execution, and, 
to a certain extent, disagreeable to hear. This is an error of 
great importance, for there is no one but feels that, with all 
his transcendant greatness, Beethoven impairs if not wholly 
destroys many of the effects in the Choral Symphony and in 
the Mass in D, by his injudicious treatment of the voices. 

Of the instrumentation, an equally important branch of 
the art to a modern musician, I am unable to speak, as I see 
only a vocal score; but the pianoforte adaptation, by the 
composer, suggests many admirable effects for the orchestra, 
which, doubtless, the mind that has conceived must be able to 
realise. 

Such are the general characteristics that mark the oratorio 
of Jerusalem, which, it must be tel‘, at least evidence the 
ambition of the composer, and certainly afford great scope 
for the display of his imagination and of his command over 
the resources of his art. Let me now proceed to a brief 
account of the several pieces, in order as they occur. 

The overture consists, first, of an Andante maestoso, in 
which, after the few opening chords, appears a subject given 
without harmony, that forms the chief feature of the compo- 
sition. There is next an Andante con moto that commences 
with a cantabile melody accompanied with full harmony, and 
then, with the change from common to triple time, is resumed 
the subject announced in the previous movement. Now fol- 
lows an Allegro, in the course of which the same subject 
again appears, and recurrence is also made to the opening 
bars of the overture. Lastly, the Andante con moto is re- 
sumed, the cantabile being varied by a different treatment, 
and the leading subject being again introduced. The subject 
that so frequently appears is diversified not only by the 
change of measure already noticed, but by the change from 
minor key to major, and by a great variety of contrapuntal 
treatment and elaborate development, which is studiously 
written and carefully contrived. The purport of the Over- 
ture appears to me to be to epitomise the text of the ora- 
torio; but, as the author gives no indication of this, con- 
jecture is, as in most cases of descriptive music, free in the 
matter. 

No. 2, “And Jesus said,” is an arioso for the tenor, 
which has some phrases of much interest ; a continuous 
cantabile at the words, “If thou hadst known,” is espe- 
cially striking. 

No. 3, ‘*And Moses spake unto all Israel,” is a short 
choral recitative, still in measure like the preceding, which 
is introductory to the following aria. The fragmentary 
effect of the employment of the full chorus for these few 
bars, in which the words are wholly unimportant, may be 
out of place at this early stage of the work, but it is, 
doubtless, designed to make a relief between the two solo 
pieces. 

No. 4, “ The Lord shall bring a nation against thee,” is 
a very animated song for a bass voice. A transition into A 
flat, by a sequence of common chords, at the words, “ Thy 
high and fenced walls shall come down,” is remarkably bold ; 
and the return to the original key of D minor, is quite new 
and highly effective. 

Here closes what is called the Introduction, and a new 
portion of the subject—The Fall of Jerusalem—is opened in 
the following number, which is, however, a continuation of 
the foregoing aria for the same voice, growing out of it 
without interruption. 

No. 6, “* How shall I pardon ye for this?” again grows 
out of the last piece, It is chorus that opens with a grace- 


fully flowing melody in full harmony, in which the repetition 
of the first phrase, a fourth highér, has a strikingly fresh and 
spontaneous effect. This theme recurs several times, but 
the episodical passages are not so clear and readily ap- 
preciable. 

No. 7, a terzetto for ladies’ voices, ‘Cry aloud,” is ela- 
borate, but not so striking in its effect as many of the pieces. 

The chorus, No. 8, “ The Lord saith,” opens with a 
declamatory movement, which is introductory to a free chro- 
matic fugal movement at the ‘words, “1 will scatter them 
also among the heathen,” which is more remarkable for the 
boldness of its modulations than for the closeness of its 
working. 

The air for soprano, No. 9, * Of the Rock that begat 
thee,” is by far the most entirely interesting piece that has 
yet occurred. The melody is clear and flowing, and it is 
admirably coloured by the ingeniously wrought accompa- 
niment. 

No. 10 is an aria for bass, “‘ Woe to Ariel!” consisting of 
a declamatory allegro, an andanie, commencing at the words, 
** The king shall mourn,” and a resumption of the first move- 
ment, 

Nos. 11, 12, and 18, consist of a symphony representing 
the march of the Roman army against Jerusalem, and an 
alternation of solos for tenor, with choruses relating the 
attack upon the Holy City. 

No. 14 is a terzetto, of a plaintive character, for two so- 
pranos and tenor, ‘‘ Enter into the rock.” 

After this we have a declamatory aria for bass, No. 15, 
Shall I not visit,” in which the monotonous effect of having 
two slow movements, both in minor keys, is to @ certain 
extent avoided by the extreme transition from A minor to F 
sharp minor, which produces a marked change of character. 

This is followed by a slow cantabile chorus, No. 16; “ O 
Lord, according to thy righteousness,” in which there are 
several phrases for the voices unaccompanied that are always 
certain to produce a good effect. 

No. 17 is an aria for alto, “‘Go not forth into the field,” 
which leads into the final chorus of the first act, No. 18; 
“Go ye up upon her walls,” in which the great merit of 
fluency is admirably manifested. A point of imitation on 
the words ‘ Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord,” gives much 
spirit to the general effect, although there be somewhat of 
platitude in the chain of modulation by the addition of one 
more flat at each answer; and the change to the major key 
for the coda of the movement gives considerable brilliancy to 
the close of the act. 

In the second act we come to a new division of the stb- 
ject—The Destruction lamented, and the Restoration pro- 
mised. The arioso for bass, ‘* The Lord-hath accomplished,” 
is introductory to the longest piece in the work, the solo for 
alto with chorus, No. 20, “A voice of wailing,” which 
includes a semi-chorus, “ The joy of our hearts,” an arioso, 
“ For this our heart is faint,” and a chorus, ‘ Because of the 
mountain,” marked by a melodious subject that is ingeni- 
ously worked. 

Want of space compels me to pass over the aria for tenor, 
“‘O that my head were waters,” the recitative arioso for alto; 
“* The ways of Zion do mourn,” the chorus, “‘O God, the 
heathen are come,” the arioso for sopranos “ O Israel, thou 
hast destroyed thyself,” and the chorus, “ Thus saith the 
Lord God,” which have all more or less merit according to 
their variety of character, and to pass on to the aria for 
tenor, No. 26, “ For a small moment have I forsaken thee,” 
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which from the especial beauty and admirable continuousness 
of the melody of its opening movement, will always stand 
out as a prominent and most interesting feature of the oratorio. 
This anddnte alone stamps its author a musician of most 
refined sentiment, endowed by nature and cultivated by 
study, as the whole work proves him to be emulous of the 
highest position in the art. 

The bass air, No. 27, ‘‘ He that seattered Israel,” opens 
with a very graceful and striking phrase. 

The next piece is a solo for tenor, with chorus, “ Then 
shall the virgin rejoice in the dance,” which is, according to 
the words, of a lighter character than anything else in the 
oratorio. 

No. 29, a duettino for soprano and bass; “ The sons of 
strangers shall build up thy walls,” is flowing and melo- 
dious, and is only doubtful as to its effect insomuch as it 
partakes of the character of the preceding movement}; as a 
separate piece it is sure to please both singers and hearers. 

‘The eternal God is thy refuge,” the chorus that closes 
the second act, is broad in character, and contains many bold 
passages. 

The third and last act describes the battle of Armageddon, 
the last destinies of Jerusalem, and the heavenly Jerusalem. 
This opens with a dialogue, arioso, for tenor and bass, 
“‘ Watchman, what of the night?” which introduces an aria 
for soprano, “ Ho, ho, ho, come forth,” of a somewhat sin- 
gular character, in which the interest is to be sought rather 
in the ingenious contrivance of the accompaniment than in 
the melody of the voice part. 

The air, No. 33, for the same voice, with chorus, “ Pro- 
claim ye this among the Gentiles,’ is altogether of a decla- 
matory character; after the opening recitative there is a 
majestic slow movement beginning “ The sun and the moon,” 
and the piece concludes with a spirited allegro to the words, 
“ The Lord shall go forth.” 

The recitative for soprano, ‘ And his feet shall stand,” 
and the air for alto, ‘‘ Then shall ye know,” partake of the 
general characteristics of the work. 

The chorus, No. 35, ‘‘ Fear not, O land,” is more strictly 
in the form of a fugue than any of the other pieces, though 
this departs from the conventional exigence of alternate sub- 
ject and answer in a way to disappoint the pedant, but per- 
haps to give greater interest to the movement for such as see 
merit in its own colours, without distorting it through the 
medium of prejudice. The subject is first given out prelu- 
dially in the orchestra against a counterpoint of the bass 
voices ; it is then formally taken up by the sopranos. 

Nos. 36 and 37, successive recitatives for bass and soprano, 
lead into the chorus, No. 38, “ Alleluia,” which is in so far 
original as it is an entirely different reading of the expression 
of praise and adoration, to any with which former experience 
has made the world familiar. 

The next piece opens with a few bars of recitative for 
tenor, “* What are these,” which introduces a short graceful 
air for soprano, “ These are they,” and this again leads into 
a chorus, with solo for soprano, “ He that sitteth on the 
throne.” A very melodious phrase in the course of this, 
announced by the solo voice, and repeated by the chorus, 
*“* And God shall wipe away,” somewhat after the manner of 
Spohr, is extremely sweet. 

The atia for bass, “ And I saw,” is entirely declamatory. 
It is sueceeded by a somewhat remarkable passage of tecita- 
tive for violoncellos, which introduces the following Number, 
This is the well-known, little admired, and very trite hymn 








tune, “ Helmsley,” (the composition of a certain Rev. M. 
Madan), with the words in conventional use at most of our 
parish churches on Advent Sunday, ‘‘ Lo, He comes with 
clouds descending.” I will not do Mr. Pierson the illibera- 
lity to suppose that judgment or taste prompted his selection 
of this theme, but incline rather to believe that he must have 
been necessitated to introduce it by the incorporation of the 
words in the text of his oratorio. It is obvious that the 
tune itself was eminently uncongenial to him, from the 
very questionable harmony he has put to it, which dis- 
plays its meagreness most richly. 

We have then a quintetto for soprano, alto, tenor, and 
two basses, commencing with a solo, “I heard a voice; ” 
then comes a chorus, also in five parts, “ Holy, holy,” 
but the two sopranos frequently sing in unison. 

No. 44 comprises a long symphony, an arioso recitative 
for tenor, ‘‘ AndI saw a new heaven,” and an air for the 
same voice, ‘‘ He that overcometh,” which contains many 
melodious phrases. 

Growing out of the preceding is the chorus, .“‘ Be thou 
faithful unto death,” which commences with a point an- 
swered in close imitation. 

The recitative for tenor, “‘ And behold I come quickly,” 
introduces a brief air for soprano, “ Now unto the King,” 
the broad declamatory cadence of which is preparatory to the 
final chorus, No. 47, “ Praisé.aud:éxtoh” This grows out 
of the symphony of the preceding air. It opens with a 
majestic movement, which is followed by a short fugue upon 
the chief subject of the overture, to the words, “ He is the 
living God,” and then the first movement is resumed, the 
subject of the fugue being carried through it with elaborate 
contrapuntal treatment ; and so the work concludes. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to give any idea of music 
by verbal description, and I have in these remarks been so 
limited in space as to increase the necessary vagueness of 
the deseription. I say description, for such is what I have 
endeavoured to render, and not a criticism, hoping rather to 
prepare others who may hear it for the first time at the 
coming public performance, to judge of Mr. Pierson’s orato- 
rio, by indicating its peculiarities, than pretending to express 
an opinion of my own. There are in it certain points of 
harmony upon which I confess I differ with the author ; but, 
in the first place, I think this is no fitting occasion to enter 
into such a discussion, and in the next, I entirely deprecate 
the praise or condemnation of an important work upon the 
merits of minute technicalities. As an original thinker, Mr, 
Pierson certainly deserves the attentive consideration of 
every musician; and as an English composer, who aims to 
elevate his art, he is entitled to the support of his country- 
men, who can only be honoured in his success. 


G, A. Macrarren. 





Dramatic. 


Surrey.—A new musical piece called The Charmed Harp, 
was produced here on Monday. Like most things of the 
kind, the piece which is a sort of cross between the comic 
operetta and the melodrama, is a mere vehicle for the music. 
There is a villainous Baron, who wants ,to ‘seize. an estate 
which don’t belong to him, by hiring a Bandit to shoot the 
heir, whom atcordingly, the ruffian dogs about, pistol in 
hand, until the last scene, when he is placed behind a screen 
and ordered, at a signal given, to step forward and finish 
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the matter out of hand. Having, however, a difference of his 
own to settle with the Baron, the fellow, instead of shooting 
the ward, lodges the contents of his pistol in the brains of 
his employer, and then gives himself up to justice with the 
usual ferocious indifference of a stage Bandit. In this cha- 
racter, which was well played by Mr. Mead, consists the 
only attempt at dramatic effect in the piece. The Charmed 
Harp in the Baron’s Hall, plays of its own accord, to warn 
the inmates of danger. There is a heroine, of course—Mrs. 
Weiss, and a comic character for Mr. H. Widdicomb. The 
music is by Mr. Lutz, the director of the orchestra. Where 
the writer has conformed to the more simple -and popular 
forms of melody and accompaniment, he has _been successful. 
Miss H. Coveney has a pretty ballad ; a. eomic song for Mr. 
Widdicomb was encored, and a quintet, which has many 
graceful and salient points, might have obtained a similar 
honour, had it been better sung, but the want of more re- 
hearsing, vocal and instrumental, was apparent throughout 
the picce. The defect of the music is a somewhat pedantic 
effort at erudite harmonies and recherché effects. Mrs. 
Weiss sang very nicely, and looked very well in a dress 
singularly tasteful and appropriate. The piece was well 
received by a full house, and Mr. Lutz, being called forward, 
made his bow from the stage. 


Rebtelwos of Alusic. 


Tuer Sisters—A collection of pianoforte duets—No. 12—Threc 
Fantasias, by N. W. Gapg. Ewer. 


The reputation of Herr Gade has long preceded his music to this 
country. He was the successor of Mendelssohn, as director of the 
Gewandhaus Concerts, in Leipzig, when that great composer ac- 
cepted his Court appointment at Berlin; and he is the author of 
many orchestral and choral works of large pretensions, that have 
been much extolled in the German musical journals, and glowingly 
reported by many German artists who have visited England. He 
is by birth a Dane, and accredited a pupil of Mendelssohn. The 
expectation of musical England may be then with reason excited 
by the appearance of, I believe, the first composition of a writer of 
such character that has been published in London; but an exa- 
mination of the music under consideration shows that such expecta- 
tion is excited with more reason than justice. 

The first of these three fantasias is an allegro risoluto, consist- 
ing of so much, not much, matter in F minor, and so much, little 
more, in F major, twice alternated ; it is of little matter whether 
there be thus much music. 

The second is all in F major. It comprises an arpeggio passage 
alternated with a quaint phrase of three bars for the seccnd player, 
and another of three bars, in which the common chord of the sixth 
of the scale is oddly introduced for the first player. It has some 
transient digressions from the key, but not from the two threes 
and the arpeggio, and it has a coda. It is allegro commodo. 

The third has a little more character than the foregoing, and 
proportionately more interest ; but the character is trite, and the 
interest is, I may repeat, proportionate. It is in A minor; it is 
allegretto quasi andantino, and it is in 6-8 time. Surely this makes 
it familiar to every one of average experience. It has not, how- 
ever, a prominent employment of the first inversion of the chord of 
B flat, the chief feature to make the generality of such movements 
“ charming.” G. A. M. 





Amanpa Porxa—The melody taken from the song, “ Over the 
bright and sparkling sea.” Composed by Mr. C. Scaxes, Junr. 
Addison and Hollier. 


The rhythm of this polka is quaint, not to say peculiar, and the 
employment of the triplets in bar seven, and elsewhere, is not 
very happy ; nevertheless, the polka is tuneful and danceable, and 
may be danced to. 





FOREIGN RESUME. 


Paris.—Mathieu sang the part of Raoul, in the Huguenots, 
with great success last week, at the Grand Opera. Madlle. 
Poinsot was the Valentine. She was greatly applauded. 


The Prophéte and Guillaume Tell were also given, at the 
Grand Opera, last week. Gueymard sang the parts of John 
of Leyden and Armold. Madame Tedesco was much ad- 
mired as Fides. 

Le Juif Errant will shortly be repeated in all its original 
splendour. Roger and Massol, who return to the Grand 
Opera at the end of the month, will make their re-appearance 
in their original parts. 

Verdi’s opera of Jérusalem, compressed into three, instead 
of four, acts, was to be revived on Wednesday last. Chapuis 
will sing the part created by Duptez. 

Some of the principal morceaux in Mons. Niedermeyer’s 
new work have already been put into the hands of the singers. 
The official study of this opera may, therefore, be looked 
upon as begun. 

At the Opéra Comique, Monsieur Reber’s new three-act 
opera will, in all probability, be given, for the first time, next 
week. Messrs. Battaille, Sainte-Foix, and Ricquier; 
Mesdames Andrea, Favel, Meyer, Talmon, Decroix, and 
Felix, are charged with the principal parts. 

Clapisson’s three-act opera is in active rehearsal. 

There was a report in some of the French papers that 
Mademoiselle Duprez was about to make her débué at the 
Opéra Comique, in an opera of Monsieur Adam. This isa 
mistake ; the young lady’s first appearance will take place in 
the work of another composer. 

The opening of the Theatre Lyrique, with the new opera 
of Messrs. Adam and Dannery, which had been announced 
for the 1st of September, has been again postponed until 
the fifth. 

Madame Lagrange has gone to Vienna. 

Madame Jullienne has concluded a splendid engagement 
with the management of the principal theatre at Barcelona, as 
prima donna assoluta. She is engaged from the 1st October 
to the 17th March, 1853. 

Jenny Lind and her husband have left Paris for Switzer- 
land. e 

Sophie and Marie Cruvelli gave a concert last month at 
Wiesbaden. They afterwards left Wiesbaden for their native 
place, Bielfeld. 

Henri Hertz has just taken his departure for Baden. 

Calzolari has left Paris for Milan, where all his family are 
at present residing. 

Gardoni is stopping in Paris with his father-in-law, Tam- 
burini. 

Hardly had Vieuxtemps reached Baden before he gave one 
of the best-attended and most brilliant concerts of the season 
there. The celebrated artist achieved a most triumphal 
success, 

Lablache was to leave Paris on Wednesday last, with his 
son, Nicholas, for St. Petersburgh. 

Madame Medori has left Belgium for Vienna, whence she 
will proceed to St. Petersburgh. 

Louise Fleury is in Paris. 

Emile Prudent’s last two works,La Vilanelle and La Danse 
des Fées, have already run through several editions in 
Paris. 
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THE FAIRY WIFE. 
AN APOLOGUE, 
(From the Leader.) 


’ A MERCHANT married a Fairy. He was so manly, so earnest, so 
energetic, and so loving, that her heart was constrained towards 
him, and she gave up her heritage in Fairyland to accept the lot 
of woman. 

They were married; they were happy; and the early months 
glided away like the vanishing pageantry of a dream. 

Before the year was over he had returned to his affairs; they 
were important and pressing, and occupied more and more of his 
time. But every evening as he hastened back to her side, she felt 
the weariness of absence more than repaid by the delight of his 
presence. She sat at his feet, and sang to him, and prattled away 
the remnant of care that lingered in his mind. 

But his cares multiplied. ‘The happiness of many families de- 
ended on him. His affairs were vast and complicated, and they 
ept him longer away from her. All the day, while he was amidst 

his bales of merchandise, she roamed along the banks of a seqnes- 
tered stream, weaving bright fancy pageantries, or devising airy 
gaieties with which to charm his troubled spirit. A bright and 
suuny being, she comprehended nothing of Care. Life was abound- 
ing in her. She knew not the disease of reflection; she felt not 
the perplexities of life. To sing and to laugh—to leap the stream 
and beckon him to leap after her, as he used in the old lover days, 
when she would conceal herself from him in the folds of a water 
lily—to tantalize and enchant him with a thousand capricious 
coquetries—this was her idea of how they should live; and when 
he gently refused to join her in these childlike gambols, and told 
her of the serious work that awaited him, she raised her soft bluz 
eyes to him in baby wonderment, not comprehending what he 
meant, but acquiescing, with a sigh, because he said it. 

She acquiesced, but a soft sadness fell upon her. Life to her 
was Love, and nothing more. A soft sadness also fell upon him. 
Life to him was Love, and something more; and he saw with re- 
gret that she did not comprehend it. ‘The wall of Care, raised by 
busy hands, was gradually shutting him out from her. If she visited 
him during the day, she found herself'a hindrance andretired. When 
he came to her at sunset he came pre-occupied. She sat at his 
feet, loving his anxious face. He raised tenderly the golden ripple 
of loveliness that fell in ringlets on her neck, and kissed her soft 
beseeching eyes; but there was a something in his eyes, a remote 
look, as if his soul were afar, busy with other things, which made 
her little heart almost burst with uncomprehended jealousy. 

She would steal up to him at times when he was absorbed in 
calculations, and, throwing her arms round his neck, woo him from 
his thought. A smile, revealing love in its very depths, would 
brighten his anxious face, as for a moment he pushed aside the 
world, and concentrated all his being in one happy feeling. 

She could win moments from him, she could not win his life ; she 
could charm, she could not occupy him! ‘The painful truth came 
slowly over her, as the deepening shadows fall upon a sunny Day 
until at last it is Night: Night with her stars of infinite beauty, 
but without the lustre and warmth of Day. 

She drooped; and on her couch of sickness her keen-sighted 
love perceived, through all his ineffable tenderness, that same re- 
moteness in his eyes, which proved that, even as he sat there 
grieving and apparently absorbed in her, there still came dim re- 
membrances of Gare to vex and occupy his soul. 

“It were better I were dead,” she thought; “I am not good 
enough for him.” Poor child! Not good enough, because her 
simple nature knew not the manifold perplexities, the hindrances 
of incomplete life! Not good enough, because her whole life was 
centred in one whose life was scattered ! 

And 60 she breathed herself away, and left her husband to all 
his gloom of Care, made tenfold darker by the absence of those 
gleams of tenderness which before had fitfully irradiated life. The 
night was starless, and he alone. 

Vivian, 








position at the Court of Austria, has since received a passport 


ON THE GREAT ADVANTAGE OF THE STUDY OF 
MUSIC, AND ITS BENEFICIAL INFLUENCE ON 
SOCIETY. 

By T. H. Tomxinson. 

Music may with the greatest truth be said to owe its origin to 
nature or inspiration ; it enlarges the mind, and through its medium 
the most beneficial results to society are produced. The strains 
of harmony appear to soothe the feelings and most powerfully 
influence the human mind ; for we always find,the more civilized 


any nation becomes, the more it appreciates good music. The~ 


introduction of the works of the immortal Handel, Mozart, and 
Beethoven, has done much to improve and cultivate a true taste for 


sacred music, and to the real lovers of harmony, what could exceed . 


the most splendid performance of these authors’ works at the late 
Festivals of York, Birmingham; Worcester, &c., and which are now 
being performed at Exeter Hall, with above 800 performers? for 
from music having been reduced to a system, theflargest orchestra 
and choir, however numerous the instruments or yoices, may be 
employed together with the greatest precision, and by their proper 
combination rouse the dormant feelings, and produce the most 
exquisite sensations to judges and lovers of the art, and convey the 
greatest delight even to those who never received pleasure from 
music before. ‘The effects produced by the splendid performance 
of Handel’s Hallelujah chorus in the Messiah, and Haydn’s cborus, 
“ The Heavens are telling,” at the last festival in the magnificent 
Cathedral of York, wi!l be long remembered by those who were 
present, with the most enthusiastic feelings of gratification and 
delight. Cicero says, in Greece music was the foundation of all 
sciences, the education of children was begun by it, from a persua- 
sion that nothing great could be expected from a man hs was 
ignorant of music. Milton studied music and so have many of our 
celebrated poets, but to know it equally well with a professor is a 
Jabour thet few can submit to. However the study of music is now 
become general, and its influence on the state of society is evident, 
and the lovers of poetry and vocal and instrumental music derive the 
most exquisite delight in the union of those arts. The study of 


‘classical compositions enlarges the mind and brings out the finer 


feelings, but it must be remembered that musical qualifications 
and a perception of the harmonious, as well as the beautiful, depend 
very much on circumstances. Our minds are moulded and cur 
tastes matured by these circumstances. ‘The man who had never 
beheld the sun but from a mighty eminence, or from valleys sur- 
rounded by gigantic hills, where vast crags tremble above his head, 
and tremendous precipices yawn beneath his feet, would entertain 
very different feelings of the sublime and beautiful, from him who 
had passed his days among grassy meads and sunny plains, and 
whose heart was impressed with gentler melodies, and his eye with 
more subdued objects of delight. Our ideas of external things are 
as varied as the expression of our features— 


“ The savage, 
Whose rough, untutored mind, 
Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind,” 


may, perhaps, discover asifine a melody in those rude tones which 
shock our cultivated ears, as we do in the ravishing strains of a 
Grisi, Lind, or, Cruvelli... Our fastidious tastes reject everything 
musical that has. not been, submitted to, the, intricate rules of 
science, so that we fail to discover in the rude strains of the mere 
musician of nature in savage life, those agreeable union of sounds, 
which are evident to less sensitive ears, It is therefore manifest 
that music may really exist, where we do not perceive it, only 
because our habits have been familiarized, and our emotions wont 
to be excited by different modes of acoustic combinations. 





Miscellaneous. 


Harr Jaxsa.—A grand symphony for full orchestra, by Herr 
Jansa, has been accepted at the Gewandhans concerts, Leipzig, 
and the composer has been honoured by a special invitation to 
conduct it himself. We are also glad to have to state that this 
excellent artist, whose charitable gratuitous performance at a con- 
cert given for the benefit of the Hungarian refugees, eost him his 
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“tout en regle,” from that Government, which allows him to return, 
but whether his numerous patrons and pupils will let him go we 
doubt; and so we keep amongst us a first-rate musician, who 
has formed a school as a teacher of the violin. 


At the great “musikfest,” at Diisseldorf, in the year 1846, 
Mendelssohn, whilst standing at the leader’s side, reposing be- 
tween two symphonies, talking and laughing, took his (it was 
Capellmeister H. Praeger’s) violin from him, and, to the astonish- 
ment of all present, performed, by memory, a concerto of Rode on 
it, with all the skill of a practised violinist, although he had not 
touched a violin since years, as he said. 


On the occasion of Herr Liibeck’s twenty-fifth anniversary, as 
director of the Royal Academy of Music, at the Hague, he was 
presented by the Minister of the Interior with a costly gold medal, 
struck at the command of the King of Holland, and, in an exceed- 
ingly interesting speech, his Excellency dwelt on the advantages 
which public institutions, well conducted, confer’on a nation. It 
was the more @ propos as the Minister himself had been professor 
at the University of Leyden. 

Herr Stigelli, the tenor, has left London for Amsterdam and the 
Hague. 

Mons. and Madame Jullienne left for Paris on Wednesday. 
Madame Jullienne is engaged at Barcelona for the forthcoming 
season. 

Rommi is at Bushy. 

Jullien is about to leave London shortly, on a tour in Italy and 
Switzerland. 

Mr. Brintey Ricwarps has been staying, since his return from 
Germany, at the seat of the Baroness Braye, in Leicestershire. 
Among the visitors at this charming chateau, were the Earl and 
Countess of Beauchamp, Lady Sydney Morgan, the Hon. Mrs. 
Edgill, the Hon. Richard Howard, Archdeacon Sinclair, &c., &c. 
The hall possesses an interesting musical relic, viz., the organ be- 
longing to Charles I., which originally stood in Whitehall. 


Wermoutn, Dorset, Granp Morning Concert.—On Tues- 
day last, the lovers of music experienced one of those delightful 
treats so often afforded them by Mr. Ricardo Linter, the celebrated 
pianist of this town. The concert took place under the patronage 
of Lady Lethbridge, Mrs. Trenchard, Mrs. Gundry, Mrs, Butt, 
&c., &c., and was exceedingly well attended by the die of the 
town and neighbourhood, the large assembly rooms of the Royal 
Hotel being filled. The services of Mr, Swift were engaged for the 
occasion, whose performances were received with rapturous ap- 
plause. Among the selection of songs sung by Mr. Swift, we 
noticed “ Adelaide”? (Beethoven), serenade, “ Jusqu’ 4 toi” (F. 
Schubert), “ Ave Matia,’ &c. But the gem of the morning was 
“ Cujus animam stabat mater,” (Rossini), which met with a hearty 
encore. We cannot pass over Mr. Linter’s performances on this 
occasion without noticing the success of his brilliant talents. His 
concerts are always filled, and his performances are not more 
appreciated than they deserve. 

Surrey Zoonocicat GarpEens.—Miss Messent, who enjoyed so 
large a share of public favour here last season, commenced an en- 
gagement on Monday sen’night. ‘This lady belongs to a class of 
vocalists who, amidst the brilliant and unrivalled achievements of 
foreign artists, hardly get justice from public opinion. But since 
Mr. Wagner and his friends have informed us of the grateful sense 
of our favours felt by foreign artists, we have become a little more 
alive to the claims of our own. Meantime, here is the whole 
corps of vocalists from Her Majesty’s Theatre, come, 


“ Like an eagle in a dove-cote,” 


to flutter the native syrens at Vauxhall. So be it. Competition 
is the soul of improvement, and when England loses her love of 
justice, may her right hand forget its cunning. The voice of Miss 
Messent, the nightingale of the Surrey Gardens, is singularly well 
adapted to the open air; its fluty tones seem formed for a grove 
rather than an orchestra, and it carries admirably. The syren 
had a flattering reception, and amply confirmed fair report by 
her manner of delivering Linlcy’s pretty song, ‘Come out to me,” 
for which she obtained an encore, although the song is among 


“ The press hath bubbles, and these are of them.” 


It is the enviable fate of popular syrens to be half-smothered un- 
der the musical type with which the press daily teems; and there 
are few vocalists better qualified than Miss Messent to bestow on 
these ephemera what popularity they can claim. Of Miss Clara 
Henderson, whose song we missed, we will speak in our next. 
She has, however, a pretty voice, and: in her personalia nature has 
been unusually bountiful to her. Messrs, Young, Manners, and 
Leffler, also, have renewed their engagements here, and con- 
tributed to the selcetion the aid of their talents. Since 
writing the above, a further visit to the gardens has not enabled 
us to hear Miss Clara Henderson in a solo. Her part singing, 
however, displays the requisite fluency and knowledge, ii 
this lady is the same who made so favourable an impression at 
Exeter Hall a twelvemonth ago, she has made a wreath of fair fame 
for herself, and there will be no need to present her with one at 
the point of a critic's pen, as dameels of old received their coronals 
at the point of a knight’s lance.’ Mr. Linley’s song, ‘Come out 
to me,” improves on repetition. The imitation of the Scotch style 
is clever, and the major, as well as the greater part of the song, 
is not without the light, graceful sentiment common to this gentle- 
man. Qn the call fora repetition, Miss Messent displayed her 
liquid notes and graphic reading, in the quaint and beautiful Scotch 
melody, “ Coming through the rye.” Mr. Richardson creates a 
nightly furore with his flute, and the catches and part songs are as 
popular, and Mr, Leffler as outrageously funny, as ever, (Omitted 
last weel:.) 





SONG FOR LEAP-YEAR. 


Since youths now will tarry, 
And none seek to marry 
Poor little maidens left all to pine ; 
Since now ’tis the season, 
When right gives us reason, 

Some swain I will ask to be mine! 
And whoso will have me 
He never will leave me, 
To him a good wife I will prove, 
* With lip always merry, 
With looks ever cheery, 
His home I'll make smiling with love! 


Since youths now will tarry, 
And none seek to marry 
Poor little maidens left all to pine; 
Since now ’tis the season 
When right gives us reason, 
Some swain I shall ask to be mine! 


The leap-year commencing, 
With coyness dispensing, 

Maids now may proffer fortune and hand; 
By wise regulation 
The lords of creation 

Are bound to obey our command ! 
Who knows but ’twere better 
To forge thus love’s fetter, 

Than leave man sole pow'r to propose ; 
For in our selection, 
By only affection 

Our hearts we are led to dispose. 


Since youths now will tarry, 
And none seek to marry 
Poor little maidens left all to pine ; 
Since how ’tis the season 
When right gives us reason, 
Some swain I shall ask to be mine! 


D. R. 





the writer's less happy effusions. 
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Vienna.—A_ body of musicians ‘here have it in contemplation 
to present an address of thanks a the Earl of Westmoreland, for 
his patronage »to.the . ‘orthe approaching eoncert season, 
the following m : ei es are sfdooriad ap i tegged mem, 
bers of thewReyal Academy. of Music :— Meyer, 
Dreyschock, ‘Dr.. Kontski, Teresa Milanolo, Adam, Auber, Ber- 
lioz, De Beriot, Fetis, Halevy, Liszt, Lachner, Lindpainter, 
Marschper, Meyerbeer, Mercaudante, Moscheles Molique, Rossini, 
Spohr, Schneider, Schumann, and Tha 

Hayon.—The remains of this gifted’ musician were recently 
disinterred in the presence of the authorities at Vienna, a report 
having been circulated that whilst bis body, was exposed in the 
chapel of the cemetery, the head .was removed from the body 
am? taken away. The result of the investigation is not. yet made 
public:: oe ove “as ' : 


MONT BLANC, 


R. ALBERT SMITH has the honour to announce that his 
ASCENT of MONT BLANC WILL CLOSE for the Season with its 230th 
repfesenitation, off SATURDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 11, and re-open, with 
several interesting additions,.on Mr, .Smith’s return from Chamouni. In the recess 
the room will be entirely re-embellished, and some alterations and improvements 
made, which, it is hoped, will contribute much to the comfort of the general 
audience.—Egyptian Hall, Sept. 1, 1852. : 


RUDALL, ROSE, AND CARTE, 


ATENTEES, Manufacturers, and Importers of Musical In- 
struments, ,Music Sellers, and. Publishers, beg to announce that they have 
REMOVED to more extensive premises, 100, NEW BOND STREET, where they 
ti to ture their Patent Council Medal, Prize Medal, and other In- 
striiments ; and where they have just published the following songs, written by 
W. H. BELLAMY, and composed by F. CHARLES DESANGES :-~ 
Sin.s Reeves’ New Serenade, ON NIGHT’S PALE BROW.—‘ Mr. Sims Reeves 
sang a néw sereriade, by Desanges, with so much taste and feeling that, though an 
anathema against encores was printed at the head of the programme. it was wholly 
disregarded by the.audience, who insisted on a-repetition.”— Times, May 25, 1852. 
Ballad sung by Miss Dolby, IF IN THOSE HOURS, 
Song, THE OUTLAW’S FAREWELL, sung by Herr Reichart. Also, 
Miss Poole’s last‘new Song, sung by her with immensé dpplause, entitled, THE 
RIVAL CAVALIERS, beautifully illustrated by Brandard, written by W. H. 
BELLAMY, composed by C. W. GLOVER. 











NEW COPYRIGHT WORKS FOR THE FLUTE, JUST OUT. 


THE FLUTE PLAYER’S MONTHLY JOURNAL, The second number 
(August) is ready. It contains a Fantasia on La Figlia del Reggimento, by Remusat. 
The first number (July) contains an original Solo composition for the Flute, by 
Mozart. The Pienoforte part is arranged by T. Boehm, from Mozart's MS. Orches- 
tral Score, in the possession of M. André. 

GRAND FANTASIA, by T. BOEHM, upon SCOTCH AIRS, Op. 25, forming 
No. 5 of the “ Flute Player’s Folio.” 

thd alah aaa CAPRICIOS or STUDIES, for the FLUTE by T, BOEHM, 
Op. 26. 

Rupa, Rosz, anp Carre, 100, New Bondestreet. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


SUMMER EVENING’S DREAM~ 0. we we FE RT. 
a OF DIAMONDS ‘ee Eee me DO LENTER, 
N IED ... Gee ee Soke. FER ok ew N. 
T JOYEUM ws ES Shi. eee owe) PRQMRER. 
LE PROPHETE Sean) gent enn <-;, shacx.s tend x, 7: 





Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 





Just published, price 4s. 6d., 


AN EVENING CHURCH SERVICE, 


({ONSISTING of Magnifieat; Nune Dimittis, Double Chant 
Psalm Tune and Eyening Hymn, composed and dedicated (by permission) to th 
Right Hon. the Countess of Mouat Edgcumbe¢, vy J. "WILLS, Organist, Devonport 


London: J, A. Novello, 69, Dean-street, Soho, and 24, Poultry; also at 389, 
Broadway, New York. 


PIANOFORTE, SINGING, CONCERTINA, & THE 
HARMONIUM. 


IGNOR CARLO MINASI begs to inform his friends, pupils, 

and the public, that he has returned to Town for the Season, and will be happy 

to give instructions in the above accomplishments. Signor C. M. can introduce a 

Pupil in a first-rate school, where his services will be required. Addres:, 2, Bridge 
Cottage, Kentish Town-road, Camden Town. 


MR. BRINLEY RICHARDS 


DESIRES to announce that he has returned to London to 
resume his Professional Ungag ts.—S ber 2, 1852. 
6, Somerset-strect, Portman-square. 


MUSIC FOR THE ORGAN OR HARMONIUM, 
LEE & COXHEAD. NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


RAVIS’ NEW INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE ORGAN AND 
HARMONIUM, arranged by EDWARD TRAVIS. Price 4s. 

‘*The above Tutor will be very acceptable to the young organist, who will find in 
it many useful observations on the best method of combining the stops, and some ex- 
cellent exercises for the pedal, of theorgan. While the harmoniumist will gain great 
information on the management of the bellows, and use of the stops of the 
harmonium, Mr. Travis has in this tutor convinced us that he is a complete 
master of both instruments, for it is the most useful and comprehensive tutor of the 
kind published.” —Review. 


TRAVIS’ AMATEUR ORGANIST FOR THE ORGAN 
OR HARMONIUM. The Second Volume of this most admired work is now 
lete, and may be had, elegantly bound, price 18s., or Misix books, price 3s. each. 

















HERE IS YOUR REMEDY! 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT, 


A MOST miraculous Cure of Bad legs, after 43 years’ suffering. 
tk Extract of a Letter from Mr, William Galpin, of 70, Saint Mary’s-street, 
Weymouth, dated May 15th, 1851. To Professor Holloway, Sir, At the age of 
18, my wife (who is now 61) caught a violent cold, which settled in her legs, and 
ever since that time they have been more or less sore, and greatly inflamed. 
Her agonies were distrosting, and for months together sh@ "was Tdeprived en- 
tirely of rest and Sleep. very remedy that medical men advised was tried, 
but without effect; her health suffered. severely; and thé state of her legs was 
terrible. I had often read your Advertisements, and advised her to try your 
Pillsyatid Ointment; atid, as a last résource, after every other remedy had proved 
useless, she consented to do so. She commenced six weeks ago, and, strange 
to relate, is now in good health. Her legs are painless, without seam or scar, 
and. her sleep sound and undisturbed. Could you have witnessed the s 
of my. wife ne the last 43 years, and contrast them with her present enjoy- 
ment of health, you would indeed feel delighted in having been the means of 
greatly alleviating the sufferings of a feilow creature. (Signed) WitLiam Gaxpin, 
The Pills should be used conjointly with the Ointment in most of the following 
cases: 


Bad Legs Coco-Bay Contracted and Lumbago Scurvy 
Bad Breasts Chiego-foot Stiff Joints Piles Sore-heads 
Burns Chilblains Elephantiasis Rheumatism Tumours 
Bunions Chapped hands Fistulas Scalds Uleérs 


Bite of Mosche- Corns (Soft) Gout Sore Nipples Wounds 

toes and Sand- Cancers Glandular Swell- Sore-throats Yaws 

Hes | i ings Skin-diseases 

Sold by the Proprietor, 244, ‘Strand, (near Temple Bar,) London{; and by all 
respectable Vendors of Patent Medicines throughout the Civilized World, in Pots 
and boxes, at Is. Me. 2s, Od., 4s. 6d., 118., 228., and 338, each, There is a very 
considera le saving in taking thé larger sizes, 
N.B. Dhections for the guidavce of Patients are affixed to each Pot or Box, 





* 


RAVIS’ AMATEUR ORGANIST, a Collection of soft and 
full Voluntaries, arranged. in twelve books, pfice 3s. each, and may be had 
in two volumes, elegantly bound, price 18s. each. The high patronage and unpre- 
eedented success of this beautiful work has induced unprincipled pnblishers to put 
forth a very inferior work under a simijar title. The musical public are therefore 
respectfully catt'oned against otdering any but ‘*Travis’ Amateur Organist.”— 
Published only by LEONI LEE and COXHEAD, 48, Albemarle-street. 
The Musical World, in noticing this work, pronounced. it to be ‘‘One of the best 
works of the kind ever issued from the musical press.” 


TE AMATEUR INTERLUDIST, a Collection of 144, In- 
terludés to play between the verses of the Psalms; in one book, by EDWARD 
TRAVIS and J. P. DYER, price 4s. 
** A most useful little work, and indispensable to the organ-loft, 


PRE AMATEUR PRELUDIST; a Collection of Preludes, 
with the Organ Stops carefully marked, in three books, price 4s. each, or 
may be had in one volume, elegantly bound, price 10s. 6d., arranged and composed 
by EDWARD TRAVIS, 
This is another of those useful works for which Mr. Travis is so celebrated, and 
who has done More to contfibute, by the attractive nature of his arrangement, to 
give a correct and refined taste in this style of music than any other author.” 


London : Lee and Coxhead, 48, Albemarle-street, Music Publishers to the Queen 
where may be had New Editions of the following :— 


Keller’s New Pianoforte School... eco ese ooo 4s. Od. 
Fartmer’s New Vidlin School © «.s, oe bee we «= 58. Od. 
Continuation of ditto & eae wee ose od 3s. 6d, 
Birch’s Concertina Tutor eee eee oe oe 3. 0d. 
Ditto, a collection of Airs for Concertina, with Accompaniments 

for Piano ove ove ove price, in sets, 3s. Od. each 


Catalogues, with full particulars of the above, may be had gratis, 

































































JUST PUBLISHED, 
JULLIEN’S OPERA, 
PIETRO IL GRAN DE, 


PERFORMED WITH UNPARALLELED SUCCESS AT THE 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 



































VOCAL (WITH ITALIAN AND ENGLISH eae 
e @. 
Recit, ed Aria, “ CAPANNA UMIL’ (‘Farewell my humble cot’), sins adel ts ailibe ost; 5 Rt 
g by Signor TAMBERLIK. 
Lamento, “0, CIEL, D’ UN. "AFFLITTA! ” (O, heaven, hear my prayer!”) «1. vis ite a 2 6 
Sung by Mademoiselle ZERR. 
Romanzina, ‘‘ NON PARTIR" (‘* Leave me not”), . os Be vee is e: ote i 2.0 
ng by Signor TAMBERLIK. , 
Madrigal, “IN SEN DELL AMISTA” (“ Let’s hail the present hour”), ... be] Mi - ee 3 0 
Aria Cosacca, “DELL ’ARMI IL SUON” (“ With ruthless sword’’), cae er aes ode edd 2 6 
Sung by Herr FORMES. 
Duetto, “QUAL CLAMOR!” (‘ Hark, the loud trumpet !”’) ai nat a ba us Po 3 0 
Sung by Mademoiselle ZERR and Siguor TAMBERLIK. 
Quartetto, “ DI “STUPORE L’ALMA” (‘ Deep amazement”), Ha ae at va ae 3 0 
Sung by Mademoiselle ZERR, Signori TAMBERLIK, TAGLIAFICO, and Herr FORMES, 
Romanza, “AH, SE TU M’AMI!” (“ Yes, thou art gone !”’), per Ah vs ove Anh rer 3 0 
Sung by Signor TAMBERLIK. f 
Canto Nazionale, ‘“ DI MOSCOV1A ELETTI FIGLI” (“Sons of Rusland”),... 3.0 
ng by Signor TAMBERLIK. 
Grand Scena, “TUTTO E SILENTE” (“ Allis still”, ... sn she yi Be “aa aid 3 0 
Sung by Mademoiselle ZERR. 
Cavatina, “O MIO | GENTIL” (** Beloved Zaandam”’), 20 
g by Mademoiselle ZERR. 
Duetto, “0 GIOIA! re) LIETO DI!” (“ Oh, joy! Oh, fate divine! ”), eee pres is sae 40 
Sung by Mademoiselle ZERK and Signor AMBER: 
Romanza, “ IL PREGO UDITE” (“ 0, hear, beloved’ master’ + Lone’ F aoe i$ tn oan 3 0 
ung by Signor TAGLIAFICO. 
Polacca, “ GRAZIE E SALUTE,” ... eae ea pa ais eae sive dia vib vb 5 0 
g by Mademoiselle ZER 
Duetto, “AH, “NON, FRAPPOR! !” (Oh, haste, lose not one moment”), . tis a Sai ile 4 0 
Septette and Finale... ote bx és bad 6 0 
Sung by Herr FORMES, Signori TAGLIAFICO, POLONINI, LUIGI "MEI, SOLDI, STIGELLI, ana Signor TAMBERLIK. 
Preghiera, ‘THE MIDNIGHT PRAYER,”. pad Pas pl ind 2 0 
Brindisi, ‘LE PASSATE ORE SCORDIAM, oy r(« The present hour “enjoy”, pee pre oy sak 2 6 
Sung by Signor STIGELLI. 
: INSTRUMENTAL (FROM THE BALLET), 
s 4d. | PAS DES MARINS (Danse Maritime) .. aa 20 
VALSE HOLLANDAISE, ° 0 
Danced by Mesdames DANSE, * KOLEMBERG, SANTI, aA 3 Danced by Mademoiselle ROBERT and M. ALEkANoa. 
MAZUR Ee MHOuE OF THE CORPS DE BALLET. = =.) | GRAND QUADRILLE OF PIETRO IL GRANDE 4 0 
POLONAISE DE RECEPTION, .. + te 2 6 | LA VARSOVIENNE SCHOTTISCHE ... oe 2 6 
“. on 
L a a 
Mons. JULLIBEN’S ALBUM f “ 
1853 will contain SIX of the most ap ZRIUMPEAL MARCH OF PREO- jas Abia deta sail Nicleeniaiada et 
elon sng ~ ey vi As performed at Pultava, J uly list, ww. the Ist of January next. 
fa 















FAVORITE AIRS, IN THREE BOOKS, with ad. lib. Flute Accompaniments, arranged by THOMAS BAKER, 5s. éach. 
Flute Accompaniments, 1s. 

A VARIETY OF ARRANGEMENTS BY BENEDICT, OSBORNE, BRINLEY RICHARDS, WALLACE, AND 

OTHERS, WILL SHORTLY BE PUBLISHED. 





















THE COPYRIGHT OF THIS OPERA IS RETAINED FOR FRANCE, PRUSSIA, AND AUSTRIA. 


LONDON: JULLIEN & Co., 214, REGENT-ST., & 45, KING-ST. ; 


AND ALL MUSIC SELLERS. 
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